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SALT WATER FISHERMAN’S 


DE-LIAR 


Now you can measure and weigh that “big 


inches. Stainless steel folding lip-hook 


are gathered. A nifty gift for any 
New Salt Water model, 


eee ee eeernee 





.. right on the spot...no more “fish stories!” 
Lifetime 5-oz. metal case, size 2 x 3¥% inches, 
contains spring scale weighing up to 28 Ibs., 
and flexible steel rule measuring up to 42 = . np 


the slippery beauty while the vital statistics 


Regular Fresh Water Model, 
to 8 Ibs. and 24 inches, 
No. G357...$2.00 


AT BRECK’S 





one” 


yd , 
LGAGEEY | 
FISHER Many 
DE “LIAR 


holds 


man! 
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"*MAGIC ~ 
TWIST”’ 


Invisible Metal 
Plant Supports 


NO TYING 
NECESSARY 








Just push these sturdy wire stakes into the 
ground to the height you desire, then presto! 
The “magic twist” protectingly holds and sup- 
ports the plant! No string, no pressure, no injury 
to plants. Painted foliage green. Prepaid. 


Per 25 Per 100 
WU RES 2 kc cccaces $2.20 $8.53 
GS ci oviccsdees 2.53 9.90 
BS Whe SIZO 2. cc ccccves 3.08 12.10 
ip OD oo ve ecccdas 3.63 14.30 


LIFETIME GARDEN 
HOSE 
RACK 











Add years to the life of your valuable 
garden hose with this neat, aluminum- 
finished rack. Curved plate prevents 
hose from kinking and keeps it neatly 
coiled in minimum space. Rack accom- 
modates up to 100 ft. of hose. Easily 
attached to garage wall or the side 
of your house. Strong and durable 
. .. nothing to wear out... $1 00 
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SEEDSMEN 





Economy Priced! 


NEW 3-PIECE SET 
HAND GARDEN TOOLS 


Greatest value ever in a new matched set of "Feather- 
lite” garden tools. Three perfectly balanced pieces, of 
satin finished aluminum alloy, light and rustless: garden 
trowel, cultivating fork, and _ transplanting-and-bulb 
trowel. Strong one-piece construction, with no loose 
handles, ever. Clever patented finger-rests 
reduce fatigue from tight gripping. 3 


PONB i ooo ices cob cone denceveses $ 1 79 





ORDER 
BY MAIL 
Postpaid 
and 


Guaranteed 














PRE-PLANTED 


“TAILOR-MADE 
LAWN” 


Rolls Out Like A Rug 


“Tailor Made Lawn” is rolled like a rug onto 
prepared earth! Made of pure cellulose 
turfing material in rolls 30 in. wide, complete 
with pre-planted grass seed, fertilizer and 
hormones. Seedlings germinate and grow up 
through cellulose; roots grow down _ into 
earth. Cellulose disintegrates. May be cut to 
any size—ideal for “patching.” Prevents 
“washouts” on banks and terraces. Postpaid. 


Big 50 square foot roll...... $1.98 











“A YEAR IN 
MY 
GARDEN” 


Compiled by Professor Paul W. Dempsey, 
of Massachusetts State College 


Record Book and Guide 
For the Home Gardner 


A superb investment in gardening success 
...keeps the day-by-day record of your 
garden adventures and results—from year 
to year, on the same page. Helps you plan 
and organize your planting to eliminate 
failure. Chockful of valuable day-by-day 
directions by a national authority on every 
subject from rock gardens to pests! A 
marvelous gift. Postpaid. ...... ' $1 .50 


831 BRECK BUILDING 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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lop Quality at Fair Prices is Your Best Buy 


LEXINGTON NURSERIES’ 
Thrifty CATALOG VALUE Plants 


Look Down on “Bargain Specials” 


/_ —-— 


— tl i " “ a 











Yes, our every-day values, priced the same for any day 
you care to buy, are sturdy plants, with a healthy balance 
between root system and top growth, vigorous, eager to 
gtow and thrive. Varieties are tested for suitability to 
our New England climate. 


As a result, you get lasting satisfaction at a fair-practice 
price, listed in our new Spring catalog . . . and demon- 
strated by these casually selected excerpts, typical of the 
values offered on every page. 


You will enjoy this new catalog, Gardening in New 
England, with its full color illustrations, complete cultural 











CYDONIA 


Japonica 
flowers from 


( Chaenomeles) 


(Flowering Quince). 
orange -scarlet to Pink and 

































BLUEBERRIES 


Too few people are aware of the two-fold 
use for Cultivated Blueberry Plants. In addi- 
tion to bearing delicious fruit, they are delight- 
ful shrubs for ornamental planting. The 
leaves which are a lustrous bright green in 
| Summer assume gorgeous hues at the first 
approach of Fall. The blossoms, similar to 
Lily - of -the- Valley, are borne on graceful 
racemes. The fruit is large, firm, and abundant. 
Order some each of early, midseason, and late 
varieties to provide fruit during the entire 
season. 


Concord. Midseason; tall-growing; unusually 
large berries. 2-3 ft. $1.75 each, 3 for 


$4.75, 10 for $15.00. 

























$1.25 each for 
TOP QUALITY 
PLANTS 









instructions, and those popular Perennial Border, Rock 
Garden, Cut Flower. and other Lexington “ All-Star” 
Collections. 


We'll gladly send you, free, Gardening in New England. 
Just fill in the coupon at the bottom of the page and 
mail today. 


rose; clean, i] . y , as man ‘idends in frui 
ef growth: eta ray spreading habit &ravelly wage The ideal soil for Anse thet 
$1.20 ine 5 4 . 18-24 in, loam in” but they Brow well in a na 
. et . -00, ees not d z Y ge 
DEUTZIA 4 aE pe or crushed "ion a in’ Summer 
Gracilis toni nag — at least 10 feet Gans fertilizer 
Shrub; graceful aa, | pee ). Dwarf ROS KS 3 * FaPes are a good source of Vits ® sunny 
snow-white flowers : _ Growth; mass of vane Plants, $1.00 ; a 
$1.20 each. a Sree ten Concord. Black: | snchi 3 for $2.75 
- ack; 
variety. ate. An old and popular 
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POLYGONUM (Fleecevine) 


Auberti (Chinese Fleecevine ). Unexcelled 
for rapidity of growth combined with 
attractive foliage and feathery, white 
sprays of flowers. An excellent vine for 
trellis or fence. $1.00 each, 3 for $2.75 
10 for $9.00. 


LEXINGTON NURSERIES, INC. 
1265 Massachusetts Ave. 



















LEXINGTON | LGN 
l 
| Please send me your free illus- 
" trated catalog, Gardening in 
NURSERIES, Inc. l New England. 
1265 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington 73, Mass. j 
LE XINGTON 9-1700 j “ad 
New England’s aden *’, 
~ 
COMPLETE Garden Center nies Up, 
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3 half-fed roses are half-starved roses 


Alcie) fehl a 49) 


To bring your,roses to their glorious best... 
feed yicGoRro regularly 


Both were grown under identical conditions . in the 
same soil, with the same amount of moisture and light 
But one was fed Vigoro—the other wasn't! 


@ What’s true of roses—is true of most plant life. For, 
from tiny seedlings to the tallest trees, all plants must 
get many nutrient elements from the soil. Unfortunately, 
nature seldom provides a perfect soil. And half-nour- 
ished plants are HALF-STARVED plants. They are 
stunted or spindly in growth, with shallow roots and 
dull, drab blooms—are far more subject to attacks by 
disease. But what nature leaves out— 
Vigoro can provide! For Vigoro— 
. complete, balanced plant food—sup- 
lies the vital plant nutrients .. . 
supplies them in ample amounts. 
Get Vigoro today —feed it regu- 
larly to everything you grow. 










ped A PRODUCT OF 
ees SWIFT « COMPANY 


, ta we. ey YY} 
WES” RN @ Ask for EndoPest . . . all the 
protection most gardens need. 
Use EndoWeed ... quickly 
clears lawns of ugly weeds. 
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**Atom Bomb”’ Aids Plant Scientists 


OME of the preliminary work that led up to the production 
of the atom bomb is already paying off in the plant world. 
As reported in Science News Letter, in the Honolulu laboratories 
of the Hawaiian Sugar Planter’s Association, Dr. G. O. Burr 
exposed one leaf of a large sugarcane plant to a radio-active 
carbon dioxide for one hour. Thus, the carbon dioxide was 
“‘branded”’ and when it was combined with nutrients from the 
soil to create sugar, as is normal in plant growth, the movement 
of the sugar throughout the plant could be traced with a Geiger 
counter. This resulted in the unearthing of a hitherto unsuspected 
fact: ‘Sugar formed in one leaf of a large sugarcane plant during 
one hour’s work in the sun was distributed to all parts within 
three days.” 


Infra-red Heat Dries Glad Corms 


HEN heated storage or curing rooms are not available in- 

fra-red heat bulbs can be used for the rapid drying of gladi- 
olus corms and certain other bulbs, states Paul R. Krone of the 
department of horticulture at Michigan State College. 

To determine the effectiveness of this method the MSC special- 
ist placed in the laboratory three trays containing 18 pounds of 
corms of the variety Maid of Orleans. They had been dug three 
days prior to the treatment, washed with a hose and allowed to 
drain and air dry for two days in screen-bottomed trays. Three 
similar trays were placed in an unheated garage. The tempera- 
tures for these rooms were respectively 75 degrees and 45-55 
degrees F. 

In each room an eight-inch fan was placed above one tray, a 
250-watt infra-red bulb mounted three feet above the second 
tray and the third tray left for a check. In the 75-degree room the 
weight of the bulbs treated by the light was decreased 16 per 
cent in 24 hours, with approximately the same decrease for those 
fan-dried. Less than one per cent decrease was noted in the un- 
treated tray. In the 45-55-degree room, the decreases were re- 
spectively six per cent, six per cent and negligible. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1947-48 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1947 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1948 competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1948. 


























SCALE OIL 


Efficient Dormant Spray Eradicates Scale Insects 
Possesses remarkable ovicidal properties plus penetrat- 
ing effectiveness ... completely and safely destroys 
insects in all stages of growth, including eggs, larvae, 











and adults of insects that winter-over on shrubs, vines, 
evergreens, fruit and shade trees. Emulsifies readily, 
covers freely — does a safe, reliable, economical job 
. . . long acclaimed by gardeners, orchardists, nursery- 
men ol ok superintendents. 





A product of Doggett-Pfeil, manufacturers of Spra-Tox, Dapspray, 
30 gal. — $37.00 Springfood, Weedout and America's finest and most complete line of 
50 gal. drum $60.00 @&7icu tural and horticultural chemicals. 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY sfzincrie. 
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don't have i 
ACLS 


for summer 
shade and 
beauty 


PLANT BIG TREES NOW 


Planting big trees is child’s play for Frost & Higgins. So 
just say the word and presto — you can enjoy immediately 
the beauty of established trees . . . planted exactly where 
they’re needed. 





Supplying, moving, and planting choice big trees has long 
been a specialty of Frost & Higgins. We can furnish hand- 
some specimens, any variety and size you want. Our 
equipment is the best available. And even more important, 
ten men in our organization have a total of 200 years’ 
experience in successful tree moving. 


Why not arrange a consultation now? 


Landscape Planning and Planting, Spraying, Tree 
Feeding, Pruning, Surgery, Weed Control, 
Grub Proofing, etc. 


51 YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 


she F ROS Thad HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street : Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 














Latest — Finest oF EXCITING NEW 


Including 
Famous General MacArthur 


DAFFODIL 


— largest and showiest of now existing Trumpet varieties. 
Nelis Nurseries specialize in the new and unusual in 
Daffodils of all species and types. New 1948 Nelis Catalog 
(cover illustrated) is a must for all who want to be up to 
date on most dramatic of Trumpet, Barri, Incomparable, 
and Leedsi varieties. Over 100 
choicest Daffodils to choose 
from. Also largest listing of 
rare and exotic Tulips. 





DO YOUR DAFFS 
AND TULIPS HAVE 
THAT “NEW LOOK’? 


SEE THE LATEST 
AND FINEST IN 
NEW 1948 NELIS 
CATALOG 


Write — now — for free copy 


NELIS 
NURSERIES, INC. 


504 Lakewood Boulevard - 











Holland, Michigan 
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JUNIOR YEW TREES 


Money can buy no better and you can save money 
by buying these unsurpassed varieties of hardy yews 
in JUNIOR SIZE. Enjoy watching them grow, as 
these varieties make splendid, pleasing green hedges 
for year-round beauty. 





Taxus media hatfieldi 
21 inches tall 


Taxus media hicksi 
18 inches tall 
12” ruler shown in picture 


Taxus media hicksi: Dark green; narrow, upright 
growth 

12-15” high: 1-25 plants, $1.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $1.50 ea. 

15-18” high: 1-25 plants, $2.25 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.00 ea. 

18-24” high: 1-25 plants, $2.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.50 ea. 


Taxus media hatfieldi: Medium green; bushy 
growth 

12-15” high: 1-25 plants, $1.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $1.50 ea. 

15-18” high: 1-25 plants, $2.25 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.00 ea. 

18-24” high: 1-25 plants, $2.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.50 ea. 


Taxus cuspidata tauntoni: Medium green; spread- 
ing, compact; heavy fruit bearing 

10-12” high: 1-25 plants, $1.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $1.50 ea. 

12-15” high: 1-25 plants, $2.25 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.00 ea. 


Taxus cuspidata mana: Very dwarf, compact; 
spreading semi-upright; dark green growth 

6- 9” high: 1-25 plants, $2.00 ea.; 25-100 plants, $1.75 ea. 

9-12” high: 1-25 plants, $2.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.50 ea. 


GIANT BLUEBERRIES 


These selected 3-year-old fruit-bearing-size blueberry plants 
are covered with small white bell shape flowers in late spring, 
followed by abundant crops of huge, luscious blueberries, and 
have striking red foliage in fall. 


1 Cabot; 1 Pioneer; 1 Rancocas, 1 Rubel 
Each $2.00 4 for $7.00 
Note: Four varieties planted in close proximity for best results. No 
packing charge on blueberry plants for cash with order. 


Easy to handle as each plant is balled and burlapped. Packing 
and shipping charges extra. 


ASK FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


VAN’S NURSERY AND 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


R. 6, Washington Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Growing 


By DONALD F. JONES 
Conn. Agricultural Expt. Station 


O be ateits best sweet corn must be 

grown in the home garden and picked 
in its prime shortly before cooking. A com- 
mon mistake is to plant too much of one 
variety so that the ears are all ready to 
use at one time and soon pass the best 
eating stage. Small plantings of several 
varieties, ripening in succession, spread 
the picking season over a long time. Early 
and late plantings also extend the season 
at both ends. 

Sweet corn is a hardy plant and will 
germinate and grow under somewhat severe 
conditions. On light soil in a protected 
sunny location seed may be planted out- 
doors in April as soon as the ground is 
ready to work. Sow the seed in shallow 
furrows, cover very lightly and fertilize 
liberally, placing the fertilizer in bands or 
small piles near the seed but not in contact 
with it. This fertilization tends to make 
the young seedlings more frost-hardy. Good 
seed will nearly always grow but should 
be watched. If it shows no signs of sprout- 
ing in 10 days it should be replanted. 


Sweet Corn 


Only the earliest-maturing varieties such 
as Spancross, Bantam Crosby, Seneca 60, 
Sun Up and Golden Midget, should be 
planted at this time. These early plantings 
are sometimes speeded up a little by germi- 
nating the seeds indoors, planting the 
sprouted seeds and covering them with 
paper or other protectors. As soon as the 
plants are above ground they must have 
ventilation. Excellent plant protectors can 
be made from two quart juice cans by cut- 
ting out the top and bottom and covering 
the tops with cheese cloth or glassine paper. 

These early plantings attract all the 
corn borer moths in the neighborhood and 
should be dusted for corn borers when the 
tip of the tassel first appears and again 
when the ear shoot is first seen. Four or five 
applications of DDT or Ryania, five days 
apart, will control most of the borers. Ear 
worms are troublesome in some years espe- 
cially on late corn. Dust the silks with 
Rothane or apply mineral oil to the tip 
of each ear as soon as the silk begins to 
wilt using an oil can or special applicator. 

The best time to plant corn in this lati- 
tude (New England) is between May 15 and 
June 1. Plantings made then usually make 





the best growth and are freer from corn 
borers. This is the time to plant a succes- 
sion series that will ripen one after the 
other. A good selection of quality varieties 
for the home garden to follow the first 
early planting is Early Golden, Seneca 
Dawn or North Star for early; Carmelcross, 
Seneca Golden, Northern Cross or Golden 
Bantam. To follow these use Golden Cross 
Bantam, Seneca Chief and Cream-O-Gold. 
This series should give good corn from the 
first picking in July to the end of August. 
The planting of any varieties in the last 
group made June 15 and again July 1 should 
extend the season to the first frost. When 
frost threatens the remaining unharvested 
plants can be pulled up with a ball of earth 
on the roots and put in a protected place. 
The ears will remain in edible condition 
for a week or more. 

Sweet corn will grow on any well-drained 
soil that has been well limed and fertilized 
in previous years. At the time of planting 
apply 30 pounds per thousand square feet 
of a 5-10—5 formula. One of the best ways 
of placing the fertilizer is to space the seeds 
in the furrow and put the fertilizer in small 
piles between the seeds. If the seeds are 
grouped in hills make a hole one inch in 
diameter about six inches deep and put the 
proper amount of fertilizer, about one cup 
full, in this hole and place the seeds in a 
circle around the fertilizer column about 
three inches away. Organic matter as well 
is essential for good growth and full flavor. 

See page 166 





Experienced gardeners look to Wayside 
Gardens, year after year, for the finest 
new flowers. of which these are typical : 


NEW SHRUBS 


Many new ideas for landscaping, including: 
Clarke’s Giant Lilce —largest lilac ever produced. Gentian blue clusters, 
12 inches or longer. Can be had only from Wayside. 











NEW HARDY PLANTS 

New Double-flowered Golden Dawn Anthemis —a superb, hardy plant. Grows 
anywhere. Blooms all summer. 

Giant-flowered Dutch Gladioli — biggest flowers ever produced. Some twice 
as large as Picardy. 

Tritoma Coral Sea — graceful 30-inch spikes of soft coral-red. 

NEW ROSES 

Hill’s Hillbilly — pink Floribunda. Charm of a wild rose. 

Hilltop — deep capucine buff; edges pale pinkish buff. 

San Fernando — elegant, fully double, scarlet. All-America Selection. 
Bright Eyes — continuous profusion of creamy yellow blossoms. 

Taffeta — begonia and carmine, yellow at base. All-America Selection. 


Nocturne —rich red with maroon shadings. All-America Selection. 





New 
Golden Dawn Anthemis 








Dwarf Buddleia White Profusion — alabaster white flowers, early August to 
October. Fine foreground plant in shrub borders. Wayside origination. 


NEW TREES 

Sensational New Red-Leaved Norway Maple — known as “Crimson King”. 
Brilliant foliage all summer. Size, shape and hardiness of a Norway 
Maple. 25 to 30 feet high. Magnificent and distinct. 

Howard's Miracle Plum — attractive, small tree with lovely blossoms. 
Giant fruit—like peach, plum and nectarine combined. Bears second 
year after planting. 


SEND FOR WORLD'S FINEST HORTICULTURAL 
BOOK-CATALOG 


Whether you seek the new and different—or better results from 
the old favorites—here’s your book. Almost 200 pages. Hun- 
dreds of flowers illustrated in natural colors. Flowers, shrubs, 
decorative trees . - a warehouse of garden ideas . .. a 
reference book. Complete cultural instructions. To be sure you 
get your copy, it is necessary that you enclose with your re- 
quest 50c, coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


Wayside & Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 








29 MENTOR AVE. 
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For Spring Planting 


SHRUBS FOR SHADE 
Morrow honeysuckle, alpine currant, 
ibota privet, coralberry, kerria, wayfar- 
ing tree, nannyberry and Oregon holly- 
























































grape. 
DWARF SHRUBS 

Mentor barberry, lemoine deutzia, ker- 

ria, abelia, indigo and froebel spirea. wis 














SHRUBS FOR SCREENS 
Amur maple, gray dogwood, beautybush, 
Japanese snowball, rosemary willow, 
Chinese lilac, nannyberry, mockorange | 
and van houtte spirea. 

SHRUBS TO FEED THE BIRDS 
Elderberry, amur honeysuckle, morrow 
honeysuckle, gray dogwood, firethorn. | 


STOP ROT 


with 
CUPRINOY 









































SPREADING SHRUBS 
Morrow honeysuckle, goldenbell, red- WOOD PRESERVATIVE 
twig dogwood, beautybush, yellowtwig | 
dogwood, van houtte spirea and tam- | Getting ready for Spring? What about stakes, fences, any garden lumber 
eat in contact with the ground—or where rot rapidly occurs? Treat it now 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Chinese lilac, kerria, abelia, garland 
spirea, mockorange, butterfly bush, tam- f , , ; 
ah ; 4 . ; ence, for example—dip posts thoroughly (1) in r ix i 
arix, false-spirea, Viburnum carlesi, wei- : P PP ghly (1) in Cuprinol to six inches 
gela and beautybush. 

DWARF EVERGREENS FOR PORCH PLANTING : : ; 

. ata pa pickets meet, and all exposed ends (3). Use it by itself or under paint. 

Mahonia, mugho pine, pfitzer’s Juniper, 
dwarf Japanese yew, andorra juniper, 
yucca and leucothoe. .— 


‘TALLER EVERGREENS 
Firethorn, canaert juniper, upright Japa- CUPRINOL Division, Darworth, Inc. 


nese yew, American holly and giant 3 Green Street Simsbury, Conn. 


arbor-vitae. 
SMALL TREES FOR SHADE 
Redbud, washington thorn, purpleleaf 
plum and amur honeysuckle. 
GOOD SHADE TREES 
Red oak, scarlet oak, plane tree, tulip- 
tree, hackberry and Norway maple. 
PERENNIALS FOR SHADE 
Goatsbeard, black snakeroot, columbine, 
celandine poppy, phlox, plantain lily, 
hardy begonia, Japanese anemone, spring- 
flowering bulbs and violets. 
GOOD PERENNIALS FOR SUN 
Coreopsis, shasta daisy, gaillardia, del- 
phinium, maltese cross, balloonflower, 


Sco WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Daylilies, phlox, iris. plantain lilies, 


with “Cuprinc! Wood Preservative” to stop rot and insect attack. On a 


above the ground level. Treat all places (2) where posts, stretchers and 


Ask for “Cuprinol for Wood” at florist supply dealers, $3.45 per gal. 

















asters, oriental poppies and peonies. rowers of a omblete Ne Oo coey Star 
. ursery Sto 
ANNUALS OFTEN OVERLOOKED G f C P ae J Ne J R, 

reer omg enritegen tasselflower, LILACS — Hybrids in best varieties PERENNIALS — Field-grown clumps 
spiderflower, flowering tobacco, torenia, FLOWERIN . of the finest varieties, including 70 

hunnemannia, Verbena rigida (V. venosa). Large and Tae deote dione: varieties of Chrysanthemums 

— Viceror H. Rets. varieties 

Ohio St: Iniversity Our landscape department is backed by 
hio State University. RHODODENDRONS & KALMIA — Nise coeeaps oo. 

Heavy plants in many varieties and the finest plants grown in 

- - sizes New England 


WINTER STREET, WESTON 93, MASS. 


Ask for 1948 C. 
for 1948 Catalog Telephone: WELLESLEY 5-3431 


Chicago Flower Show 

The Garden Club of Illinois will present 
its twenty-second annual Chicago Flower 
Show, April 2 to 6, in the Exhibition Hall of 


















ir moves Hotel. wns Ronwe show is MORE GARDEN BEAUTY VWition P 

jue in that it is the only large flower 

show given that is staged and managed by and LESS LABOR A N TI p A M P 

the women of the garden clubs themselves — wens yeaa | a 

and the only flower show of national impor- -~“ naregens ie =A SAFE CONTROL AT ANY STAGE FOR THE 
tance that has ever been completely FREE CATALOG DAMPING -OFF” ON SEEDLINGS & CUTTINGS 
amateur. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 448 Weiser Park, Pa. ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD. N J 
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CHEWING INSECTS 













FUNGUS DISEASES éiee 
2 | 
when you can get all 3! 
_ 
End 0 est .-. all the protection 
most gardens need against the *3 major types 
of pests ... chewing insects, sucking 
insects and fungus diseases. 
So you don't know an aphid from a cater- fidence on edible fruits and vegetables right 
pillar! Use EndoPest. You'll control not 1, up to the time you harvest them. 
not 2, but all 3 major types of garden pests. This year... all year... protect your gar- 
Regular dusting with EndoPest is all the den with EndoPest. Avail- 
protection most gardens need. able in refillable dust gun; 
EndoPest comes ready mixed—ready-to- sifter-top package for house 
use. Just afew quick strokes produce a billow- pene and economy size 
ing cloud of dust that protects a row of vege- or your own dust gun. Get 
tables or a bed of flowers. Economical to use EndoPest where and when 
on flowers, shrubs and trees. Use it with con- you buy your Vigoro. " 
EndoPest-Wicoro-tnd o Weed 





MADE BY SWIFT, MAKERS OF VIGORO 
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THE COVER: Trilliums Brighten the Spring Woodlands. Photo by John Kabel 
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PLAN YOUR PLANTING. Years ago, we used to plant every- 
thing all at once. You still can — but it is much better to plant 
a little every two weeks or so in succession plantings. Thus, you 
avoid a sudden glut and do have plenty for several weeks 
running. 

TRANSPLANTING. April is a good month for moving things — 
trees, shrubs, vines, evergreens and perennials. Better wait 
until the ground is fairly warm. Of course, some things are 
exceptions. Roses, for instance, should be put into the ground 
as soon as possible. Always remember, you can move most 
things anytime if you take pains but in April, less pains are 
necessary. Exceptions: magnolias must be moved now; Oriental 
poppies in August — unless potted. 

LATE for most pruning work by this time but you should check 
all shrubs and vines for dead wood and crossed branches and 
cut them away. You can see to do this best just as the buds are 
breaking — buds show what wood is alive. 

ANALYSIS of your soil will show you if you need lime or not — 
and also how much and what kind of fertilizer will help most. 
Most states make free soil tests for their citizens. Apply to 
your state college or university. 

WATCH the weather. Often injury from a belated frost can be 
prevented by covering tender seedlings or bulbs with straw, 
old rugs, burlap or whatever is handy. 
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HASTE makes waste — so do not plant too scon. Wait until the 
soil is warmed and dry enough to crumble. Many years’ experi- 
ence teaches that better plants result if you do wait, for a cold, 
wet spell after too-early planting can result in poor germination 
and in weak, spindly seedlings. 

MARK WHAT YOU PLANT. Always mark each row of seeds 
as you plant it. Sure, you think you will remember where you 
planted what — but human memories are short. . 

WATERING of plantings is a good idea if sudden heat dries the 
soil. Some gardeners in such circumstances fill the furrow with 
water before sowing. Seeds must have moisture to germinate. 

RADISHES are the easiest of all crops. They will grow almost 
anywhere. Few people can eat many of them, however, so do 
not plant too many. Just tuck in a few feet here and there in 
places where you will plant other things later on. 

CABBAGE plants and onion sets may be set out as soon as you 
wish. They can even be planted in muddy ground and through 
a light fall of snow. They are hardy! 

WARNING — Never allow manures and lime to come together. 
They will interact chemically and the precious nitrogen will 
go off into the air. Incidentally, too much fertilizer, especially 
of the chemical types, will do more harm than good. No one, 
on the other hand, has ever used too much humus, 
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PHILADELPHIA’S Flower Show was one of the most beautiful ever staged. It was remarkable particularly for the excellence of the 
plant material and the perfection with which the various gardens were built. The little garden above, staged by the Norristown 
Garden Club, is typical of both the charm of the Show and the emphasis placed upon small gardens to inspire amateurs to perfect 


their home gardens. 


J ack Calderwood 


NEW YORK’S International Flower Show marked the return of this outstanding spectacle to its pre-war brilliance. Crowds filled 
the four floors from the opening bell on and found their expectations colorfully fulfilled. One outstanding new feature was a series of 


exhibits featuring suburban home plantings — a significant development which is apparent in all this year’s flower shows. The gar- 


den above, staged by Turner Brothers of West Long Branch, N. J., demonstrates the high quality of many displays. 
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Out of Season Edens Flower in Mid-March 
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TEYULIP TIME AT BOSTON. Bright with many thousands of 

flaming tulips, gay with hundreds of precious hyacinths, and 
enameled by scillas, snowdrops and the like, Grand Hall at the 
77th annual New England Spring Flower Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, was one of the most dramatic 
spectacles ever presented at a spring show anywhere. Windmills 
turned in a lazy breeze and the water of the canal flowed gently. 
Over 100,000 visitors gasped when they stepped in from the slush 
and mire of the streets. From the Dutch village on the stage 
down across the fields of tulips to the flower market at the rear, 
nothing was neglected by Arno H. Nehrling, Show Manager, to 





Photo by Genereuz 


provide a literal feast of color and gaiety. And, of course, there 
were nearly 100 other gardens and displays to make the Boston 
Show particularly outstanding, displays from wilderness idylls 
to strictly formal plantings — not to mention pot plants and cut 
flowers in complete variety. A significant development was the 
emphasis placed upon ordinary use of plant material. All the old, 
familiar horticultural quality was on parade, naturally but, more 
important, the idea was to demonstrate the value of gardens and 
of flowers to people who use flowers in their homes, who grow 
them in small and modest gardens, who have flowers because they 
love them and not because they want to grow prize specimens. 
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You Can Grow Strawherries 


By G. H. ROUNDS 
Abington, Mass. 


HE appearance of luscious Florida 

strawberries in our markets whets our 
desire for a bed of strawberries in our own 
back yard. If you already have one you 
will have that natural urge to uncover them 
as soon as you see any activity under the 
mulching but beware of this most common 
mistake. As a commercial grower of both 
plants and berries for more than 40 years 
I have learned the hard way that this mis- 
take can cost the large part of an otherwise 
good crop. Always leave 20 per cent of the 
mulch as a cushion for the ripe fruit which 
will keep it clean as well as retain moisture 
to help mature the ripening fruit. I usually 
consider removing the mulch between the 
10th and 15th of May. This however can- 
not be taken as a fixed rule but rather as an 
indication and then observations at that 
time should govern. So much for the early 
care of the fruiting bed. 

If you have no bed and wish one for next 
year, by all means have it and do not be 
intimidated by the prevailing idea that 
there is some great mystery in the raising 
of strawberries. There is no great secret 
and your decision should be governed by 
three factors, soil, space and time for care. 

Without going into soil analysis let us 
say any soil that has been gardened the 
previous year and that will grow corn, to- 
matoes or potatoes will grow strawberries. 
The space required for the practical pur- 
poses or needs of two people should be 
10 x 20 feet or the size of a one car garage 
and requiring 50 plants to set. This should 
be doubled for the needs of four to five 
people. 

The preparation of the soil is important. 
Select ground that has been gardened at 
least one year because cultivation removes 
the eggs of the white grub which attacks 
all hard-regted plants and whose natural 
habitat is ‘sod ground. One to three inches 
of manure can be applied before ploughing 
or spading and this amount well worked 
into the soil should carry your strawberry 
bed through the whole growing and fruit- 
ing seasons. If your plants do not get off 
to a good start they may be stimulated 
with a side dressing of 7-7-7 or 5-8-6 com- 
mercial fertilizer being very careful not to 
let it touch the foliage, if wet, because of 
burning. 

This soil preparation completed. the next 
thought is the selection and purchase of 
good plants. For the home garden it is ad- 
visable to use half early and half late varie- 
ties in order that you may pick berries the 
greatest possible number of days during 
the natural picking season. For the New 
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England area I would suggest Pathfinder 
which is disease-resistant, Maytime or Suc- 
cess and for a late berry Aberdeen, Town 
King, Catskill or the new Sparkle which I 
find to be a very promising berry. Too 
much cannot be said about the selection of 
your planting stock to insure healthy, vig- 
orous, disease-free and true-to-name plants. 

The plants should be set in rows about 
four feet apart with the plants spaced from 
15 to 18 inches apart in the rows. In straw- 
berry culture you devote the first season 
to growing plants because you must have 
plants before you get berries as you have 
to have the hen before you get eggs. To do 
this you must direct your plant energy to 
this purpose. Therefore, all blossoms must 
be kept picked off the first season and all 
runners encouraged by training them into 
the row and putting a little soil behind the 
end of the runner or the node. Do not let 
this sound like a big job because it can be 
done as a part of your hoeing and many 
times without bending your back. In a 
tractor cultivated field you would be sur- 








prised how often this operation is accom- 
plished by the cultivator. Your bed should 
be hoed after each rain to maintain a dust 
mulch to conserve moisture and discourage 
weed seed germination. By late Summer 
and early Fall your single row plantings 
will have extended over much of your 
ground. 

If necessary, a Fall weeding is advis- 
able so that no weeding will have to be 
done in the Spring. Weeding in the Spring 
should be avoided because it loosens the 
soil amongst the plants and results in dirty 
or gritty berries and who likes grit in their 
teeth? Of the two conditions I would much 
rather have weeds in my picking bed than 
grit in my teeth. Also, if your soil is left 
packed under the foliage it will retain the 
moisture that is so much needed to develop 
large, juicy and luscious fruit for your table. 

Mulching should be applied in the Fall 
after the first or second freeze which will 
permit you to walk over your bed on frozen 
ground without damage to the plant 
crowns. Freezing does not kill strawberry 
plants but tends to harden them for their 
Winter dormant period. Either fresh or salt 
marsh hay is the best material for covering 
but in the absence of either, straw, pine 


“ needles, corn stalks or even leaves may be 


used. If you must use leaves, apply with 
care so as to avoid packing and loosen them 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground in 
the Spring. 


ey. 


Photo: Stanley A. Bauman 


You can never know how good strawberries are until you pick your own 
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How To Grow Hoses 


By R. C. ALLEN 


Secretary, American Rose Society 


MISTAKEN idea that roses are difficult 
to grow seems to be prevalent. Perhaps, 
it is a hangover from the days of own-root 
plants before the modern varieties came 
into being. Certainly it is not justified 
because no one can deny that the rose is by 
far the most popular garden flower. The 
statistics show that more rose plants are 
grown for garden use than of any other 
nursery plant. There are few ornamental 
plantings that do not include some roses. 

As the first warm days of Spring arrive 
the real rose enthusiast is out in the garden 
inspecting his plants. The Winter mulch 
can be removed and the soil mounds gradu- 
ally leveled. When the eves or buds along 
the canes begin to show signs of growth, 
pruning time has come. 

Pruning is one of the simplest cultural 
practices and requires no special training or 
experience. You do need a pair of good sharp 
pruning shears, however, and leather gaunt- 
lets are a great help. In pruning hybrid 
teas, hybrid polyanthas and other bush 
roses first remove all the dead or injured 
wood. Next take out the weak and twiggy 
growth. If the plants are uneven they 
can be cut back to provide a uniform ap- 
pearance and, where possible, each. rose 
should be shaped to give attractive struc- 
tural lines. 

The old rules about cutting each type of 
rose back to a certain height have long since 
been abandoned. The modern practice is 
not to remove any more of the strong, 
healthy wood than is absolutely necessary. 
Experiments have shown conclusively that 
the more wood you can retain, the larger the 
plants will be and the more blooms pro- 
duced. The flower quality will also improve 
in size, color and stem length. Unwarranted 
severe pruning robs the plant of stored food 
and is one of the chief factors causing short- 
lived plants. A developing shoot is depend- 
ent upon the food stored in the cane to 
sustain growth until it is approximately 12 
inches long. Climbers and shrub roses are 
best pruned after flowering but sometimes 
it is necessary to remove injured wood in 
the Spring. 

Of course, many refinements may be 
practiced in pruning. One of them is to be 
sure that the cut is made about one-fourth 
inch above a bud or eye, preferably one that 
points outward. All crossing stems should 
be eliminated. Daubing the cut surface of 
the cane with asphalt tree paint, grafting 
wax or similar material is a desirable pro- 
cedure. 

Spring is the season to set out new bushes, 
although in most sections of the country 
Fall is equally satisfactory. Good quality 
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plants are essential and, in general, the 
best plants can be obtained from firms 
specializing in roses. Price is not always an 
indication of quality but there is likely to 
be a close relationship. Cut-rate plants are 
rarely a sound investment. 

Insist upon dormant, two-year-old, No. 
1 grade, field-grown stock. While no Federal 
laws govern the grading of rose plants, the 
better firms follow the standards of the 
American Association of Nurserymen. For 
hybrid teas the No. 1 grade calls for a plant 
with at least three or more 18-inch canes. 
Today most of the better rose growers ship 
their plants already pruned for the cus- 
tomer’s convenience and to reduce weight. 
A pruned plant with three or four canes 
measuring nine to 12 inches in length and 
each one-half inch in diameter at the top 
can be assumed to be a No. 1 plant. The 
grade below this is No. 1%. 

Roses can be purchased from many local 
seed stores, nurseries, department and chain 
stores. Such sources are satisfactory if one 
buys intelligently. Plants deteriorate rap- 
idly in the hot, dry air of most shops. Avoid 
selecting plants with long, white shoots, 
shriveled stems or dry roots. Plants pre- 
pruned or cut back at the nursery are 
usually a better buy than those with the 
long canes left intact. 

Too often more effort is put into soil 
preparation than is actually needed or is 
even beneficial. The soil is only one of many 
factors that affect the growth of the roses 
and rarely is a limiting one. If the soil will 
support cabbage, corn or tomatoes, it will 
grow good roses and very little can be done 
to improve it. Where the soil is infertile, 





incorporating some form of organic matter 
such as peat moss, leafmold, compost or 
well-rotted manure is the best method of 
improving it. Regardless of what is used, it 
should be thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
Needless to say, the drainage should be 
good and the beds made where the sun 
strikes for at least six to eight hours a day. 

Fertilizing is one of the Spring tasks. The 
best time to apply a mixed commercial 
fertilizer is when the new shoots are about 
four to six inches long. A 5-10-5 or 4-12-4 
is the best type to use and this may be 
applied at the rate of three pounds for each 
100 square feet of ground area. Well-rotted 
manure is also satisfactory as a fertilizer 
and in fact, it may be preferable to many 
inorganic commercial kinds where it is 
available. In the Spring it may be used as a 
top dressing two to three inches deep. 

Roses are not the heavy feeders that they 
were once thought to be. Research has 
indicated that their nutrient requirements 
are low in comparison with most annual 
and vegetable crops. They are easily injured 
by over-feeding especially with chemical 
fertilizers, even though the bushes do not 
show burning as readily as do many herba- 
plants. The optimum nitrogen 
(nitrate) content is 25 parts per a million of 
soil. Too much fertilizer is a common cause 
of poor growth and short-lived plants. 
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Success in rose growing is closely related 
to the control of disease and insect pests. 
While the subject of control often involves 
much sordid discussion at horticultural 
meetings, the practice need not be laborious 
or exacting. No one will deny that roses are 
subject to certain fungi and pests but in a 
survey conducted by the American Rose 
Society only four diseases and eight insects 
could be considered generally serious in the 
United States. Of the diseases, blackspet is 
by far the most devastating and, fortu- 
nately, the same materials that control 
blackspot also control the other fungi. 

Satisfactory disease and insect control is 

See page 172 


Photo: J. Horace McFarland Co. 


The floribunda roses are highly rewarding in the amateur’s garden 
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Controlling woods by hemtente ei 
Don't Hang Up The Hoe 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


University of Massachusetts 


URING the past 10 years, gardeners 
have been led to believe that weeds 
were at last under control. The Utopia 
of all gardeners, a weedless garden, was ap- 
parently just around the corner. There 
would be no more woe and no more hoe. 
The first man to cultivate the soil un- 
doubtedly had weeds to contend with. 
Since then, weeds have been one of man’s 
greatest enemies and men have all this time 
admitted they were licked as far as weeds 
were concerned. Except for an occasional 
gardener who invented a better or easier 
working hoe, men have not attempted to 
study the weed problem 
Now we are making up for lost time and 
it looks as though it will not be long before 
the gardener can hang up his hoe. What a 
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relief that will be, not to have the problem 
of continual cultivation hanging over our 
heads. 

For the present, however, carrots are the 
only crop in which the weeds can be effec- 
tively controlled by the use of a chemical. 
In 1942 stove oil — a West Coast product 
similar to kerosene —was_ successfully 
used by workers at the California Agricu!- 
tural Experiment Station to control weeds 
without injuring the carrot plants. In 1944, 
after considerable research work, William 
H. Lachman of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Ambherst 
found that a Stoddard solvent was even 
better than stove oil which is not obtaina- 
ble in the East. Stoddard solvents are 
used for thinning paint, cleaning clothes, 
etc. They are readily available in 55 gallon 
barrels at a cost of less than 20 cents a 
gallon. 





Bed * Cat * 


Photo: U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry 





Two wretched weeds: big ragweed (Ambrosia trifida) and common ragweed (A. elatior) 
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The particular kind of solvent found 
most effective is made and sold by all large 
oil companies under their own trade names 


—such as “Sovasol #5,” “‘Sun Spirits” 
and “‘Varsol #2’’. The oil is used undiluted 
at the rate of 60 to 100 gallons per acre, 
or about one gallon to 300 feet of row, 
applied in a fan-shaped spray at a pressure 
of 75 to 100 pounds per square inch. Prac- 
tically all weeds including grass are killed 
within 24 hours without any effect on the 
carrots. I have seen acres of carrot fields 
so covered with six- to 8-inch weeds that 
the three- to four-inch carrots were com- 
pletely hidden. In 24 hours there was no 
life left in the weeds. 

This same oil can also be used in weeding 
parsnips and celery. However, much greater 
care is necessary when used on these two 
crops and I cannot recommend you try 
it without first obtaining detailed direc- 
tions from your experiment station. This 
oil will kill most plants in a few hours or 
even minutes, so do not try it out on any 
plants except members of the carrot family 
which apparently are resistant to it. 

In 1944, 2, 4-D, was placed on the market 
for killing broad-leaved weeds in lawns 


without injuring the grass. For several 


years hormones, plant growth regulators, 
had been used in greatly increasing quan- 
tities for stimulating plant growth, par- 
ticularly the production of roots. It was 
soon found that overdoses drove plants 
crazy and eventually killed them. This dis- 
covery has opened up a new era in the bat- 
tle against weeds. 

Today hundreds of scientists are trying 
to find practical uses for this complicated 
chemical. At the present time this hormone 
is being manufactured in large quantities 
by a number of chemical concerns at a 
comparatively low price. As small amounts 
are required to kill most kinds of plants, the 
material is practical to use on large acre- 
ages. Thousands of acres of wheat, oats, 
barley, rice ‘and grasses grown for seed 
production were successfully treated in 
1947. Weeds not only effect quantity and 
quality of such seed crops but the weed 
seeds are sometimes difficult to separate. 

Miles of ditch banks, fence rows, ter- 
races, stony areas, and rights-of-way were 
for the first time kept free of broad-leaved 
weeds by spraying with 2, 4-D. Hundreds of 
pastures have been freed of the persistent 
encroachment of many different kinds of 
weeds which in some cases had practically 
crowded out the desirable grasses. 

About 25 years ago one of the few men 
to really do something about the weed 
problem, C. F. Eckart, conceived the idea of 
controlling weeds in the extensive pine- 
apple fields of Hawaii by using a paper 
mulch. For several years thousands of 
gardeners throughout the world tried paper 
mulches on various crops in the hope that 
their cultivating days were over. It just 
was not practical, for I have not heard of 
any gardener who has used paper for con- 
trolling weeds for the past 15 years. 

The use of some sort of organic matter 
as a covering on the soil does prevent the 

See page 165 
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Plant peonies in the yf g Ne 
Choose When In Bloom 


By EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


Princeville, Ilinois 


HE common peony is one of the best 

hardy perennial plants. Under proper 
conditions it is also one of the easiest to 
grow and the most durable. A life of 10 to 
25 years is to be expected, up to 100 years 
has been known. Plant in the Fall only, 
any time after the first of September until 
the ground freezes but the earlier the better. 
Spring planting imposes an extra handicap 
upon the young plants and, even if success- 
ful, has little if any advantage over plant- 
ing the succeeding Fall. 

Plant only healthy roots free from 
nematodes. The presence of these mircro- 
scopic worms is shown by lumps in the 
small hairy rootlets. Nematode infested 
roots are worthless. 

Peonies require good fertile soil, well 
drained and friable. Plant in full sun if 
possible and away from trees, bushes and 
buildings. The standard three to five eye 
division is the best size to plant. Moving 
and resetting an entire old clump without 
dividing it is usually not profitable, chances 
being that in three years and thereafter a 
standard division will be better than the 
transplanted whole clump. 

Do not plant where a peony has been be- 
fore, unless a bushel or two of the old dirt 
has been taken out and replaced with fresh 
dirt well tamped down. Dig the hole just 
deep enough that the root will rest on a 
firm bottom with the new eyes pointing up 
and exactly one to three inches below 
ground level. Depth of planting is extremely 
important. Plants will not bloom if planted 
too deep. If too shallow, decay starts. Deep 
preparation of a bed is good but should be 
done some weeks before planting to allow 
for settling of the soil. Fill dirt around the 
root, then water thoroughly, fill with soil 
to the ground level and then add a six-inch 
mound of dirt to prevent heaving the first 
Winter. Poke this extra dirt away in late 
Spring. In northern climates a mulch the 
first Winter is also advisable. 

Peonies need plenty of room — from 
three to four feet each way. In a single row 
they can be as close as 30 inches. One of the 
worst practices in small gardens is to set 
peonies at the proper spacing and then 
crowd in a lot of other plants, annual or 
perennial. These rob the peony of needed 
plant food, cut off light and air and so in- 
vite blight and root decay. A healthy peony 
plant makes a low clump after blooming 
and many people might plant fewer small 
shrubs and more peonies to advantage. 

Once a healthy root is properly planted 
in good soil there are very few requirements 
to be met year after year. Foliage should be 
cut to the ground and burned each Fall 
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after September 20. This is the most im- 
portant step in controlling blight. Should 
blight appear in the Spring, it can often be 
controlled by pinching out all diseased ma- 
terial as it shows up and burning it. A 
spray of bordeaux mixture, half the usual 
strength, when the plants are six inches tall 
and again when the buds are the size of hazel 
nuts will prove effective. Be sure to spray 
the ground around base of plants also. Rose 
beetles and Japanese beetles can be con- 
trolled in the usual ways. 

Larger blooms are obtained by pinching 
off from each stem all but the center bud 
when the side buds are about the size of 
buckshot. A more uniform cluster may be 
secured by pinching out the center bud, 
thus throwing more strength into those re- 
maining. Color is better and the blooms last 
longer if cut when about half open and 
brought indoors. Never cut more than half 
the blooms on a plant and be sure to let 
two or three leaves remain on each stub. 
Plants need leaves just as people need 
lungs. 





In good soil peonies need very little feed- 
ing. Bone meal one year and hardwood 
ashes the next, a handful or two per plant, 
worked into the top soil six inches away 
from the stems is ideal. Commercial fer- 
tilizers must be used sparingly especially if 
rich in nitrogen but are a necessity on very 
poor soils. Only light surface cultivation to 
keep down grass and weeds is needed. The 
use of animal manures is dangerous and 
may cause root decay. 

Peony roots go very deep and will stand 
considerable drouth after the first two 
years. However, during a dry spell the next 
year’s bloom may be saved by mid-Sum- 
mer watering. Give the plants a thorough 
soaking once every seven to 10 days. Daily 
watering is injurious. Ants do no damage 
unless very numerous. They may carry 
blight on their feet when it is present. Plant 
supports must be large enough so that the 
stems are not crowded tightly. A 10-foot 
length of two-inch diamond mesh chicken 
wire 24 inches wide can be looped loosely 
about a plant just before blooming and 
taken off and stored soon after. Set it so 
that the wire will support the stems just 
back of the bloom heads. 

Blasting of buds is due to one or more 
causes. Among them are late freezes, blight, 
drouth the previous Summer, soil impover- 
ished by nearby trees or shrubs, soil too 
sandy, plants diseased or with excessive 


See page 167 


Photo: J. Horace McFarland Co. 


Hardy and glorious, Paeonia officinalis Rosea Superba 
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C“dhistis of development produced . ee 


The Tulips Of Today 


By MARGARET HERBST 
{merican Tulip Society 


HIS SPRING as you enjoy the assort- 

ment of colorful tulipsin your own or loca! 
gardens you will become aware of the differ- 
ent types of varieties that can be used to 
effect in clumps, beds and borders. The 
development of the classifications of the 
tulip and the changes that have come 
about in the methods of planting and ar- 
rangement were all influenced by popular 
demand and historical developments. 

Before the period of the tulip mania the 
growing of these bulbs was of no economic 
interest. There were just a few growers who 
exchanged their specimens with fanciers in 
France and England, very similar to the 
methods employed by some stamp collec 
tors today. This trading increased to such 
a pitch that from 1634 to 1637 it assumed 
the form of reckless gambling. These first 
tulips were mostly “broken” such as Sem- 
per Augustus which was white covered with 
a fine striping of bright red. 

Soon after the Napoleonic Wars there 
was an economic revival which spurred on 
the small-scale trade that had developed 
in bulbs during the 17th century. At this 
time it was discovered in Germany and 
Austria that forcing the duc van tol tulips 
in the early days of the year cheered up the 
parties arranged by the noblemen and 
wealthy merchants. This led to an increased 
use of the so called “forcing varieties” 
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Tulips look their best when planted against a good background 


which helped to lengthen the period of 
bloom. 

At the same time there was another great 
influence that was brought to bear on the 
extended use of bulbs for outdoor displays. 
A definite change came about in the layout 
of gardens when the old French style utiliz- 
ing boxwood and other material was aban- 
doned in favor of a more countrified or freer 
manner of arrangement. Dozens of public 
parks as well as private estates were re- 
modelled and this gave a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for large numbers of tulip beds in 
design. Daffodils also became freely used 
for naturalizing purposes. 

During the 19th century tulip cultiva- 
tion received its greatest impetus due to 
several factors. The expansion of the rail- 
ways all over Europe during the first 50 
years of that century made it possible for 
salesmen to cover a wider area. Breeder 
tulips which hitherto had no value for gar- 
den planting, being grown only for the 
broken forms that would appear, began to 
assume importance when in 1837 the first 
collection of breeder hybrids was intro- 
duced. They were only fully recognized 
when the cottage and darwin tulips became 
more popular because it was found that 
the breeders contributed to a wider range 
of color with their art shades such as 
bronzes and browns, lacking in other sec- 
tions of long-stemmed tulips. 

With the introduction of the cottage and 
darwin tulips during the latter years of the 
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19th century another change was brought 
about in garden design. The style of border 
planting was becoming more popular and 
the long-stemmed tulips therefore offered 
the advantages of early color in bold clumps 
or with perennials. The “broken” (flamed 
and feathered) tulips which had been such 
favorites during the 17th and 18th centuries 
gradually decreased in popularity in favor 
of the cottage and darwin types. 

Cottage tulips are varieties which have 
been found, for the most part, in the old 
cottage gardens of the British Isles. They 
were sponsored by the chairman of the Na- 
tional Tulip Society in England who fa- 
vored the trend for uniformly colored tulips 
such as 7. Gesneriana auriantiaca, Elegance 
and many others of merit for garden or 
border planting. 

The darwin tulips which as Joseph Jacob 
said before the first World War, “‘did more 
than all else to bring the tulip to the promi- 
nent position in horticulture which it holds 
today,” originated in Flanders and were 
grown by the same family for over 100 
years. Because of their method of careful 
selection for improvement in hybridization 
the late firm of E. Krelage & Son of Hol- 
land which purchased these bulbs named 
them for Charles Darwin. Darwin tulips 
gradually became favored over the other 
types because of their stronger stems and 
tones such as pinks and salmons which are 
not to be found in the Cottage section. 

Although the first parrot tulip had actu- 
ally been discovered as early as 1660, the 
original variety of horticultural interest 
was Fantasy, which is still the most popular 
and was discovered in 1910. During two 
and a half centuries very few varieties 
turned into the parrot form but since the 
advent of Fantasy from Clara Butt two 
dozen new parrots have been found and 
about seven or eight are available at mod- 
erate prices. It is not yet known what 
causes these tulips to develop with their 
laciniated petals. 

At the beginning of the 20th century the 
popularity of rock gardens furthered inter- 
est in the botanical tulips of which 7. kauf- 
manniana in a wide range of colors and the 
gorgeous 7’. Fosteriana are the most popu- 
lar. These wild types were collected from 
Europe and Asia but are now propagated 
in sizeable quantities. Most notable about 
these botanical tulips is their early flower- 
ing time. Some of them herald tulip time 
two or three weeks ahead. 

During the same period breeder tulips 
were used for crossing with single earlies to 
produce the triumph class and thus the 
gap between the early- and late-flowering 
varieties was bridged. At present every 
amateur gardener can be assured of a long 
period of bloom with careful selection. 
There are the minor bulbs that accompany 
the species which are the real harbingers of 
Springtime, the single and double early 
tulips that are joined by the daffodils, the 
triumph tulips and the May-flowering 
breeders, cottages and darwins which com- 
plete the cycle. A garden beautiful with 
perennials, roses and annuals is not com- 
plete without bulbs for early color. 
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s pratse of the lowly —— 
Consider The 


By NELSON COON 


Watertown, Mass. 


HEN the word “‘onion”’ is presented 
to the average gardener a picture is 
raised of just another vegetable — some- 
thing round and red, yellow, or white. A 
row or two are planted as a gesture to the 
soup pot and the onion is then forgotten. 
Perhaps, in addition, a plant of chives is 
permitted to exist in a corner but to think 
of extending the onion to the flower border 
— well it “isn’t done” — but just read 
over the list of the 125 members of the genus 
Allium cultivated in America and you will 
wonder why they are not more widely used. 
The truth is that the onion in its various 
forms has such an antiquity as a garden 
plant that its origin is lost to the botanists. 
The Egyptians regarded the onion highly 
and in the tomb paintings priests are often 
seen holding a bunch of onions before an 
altar. Juvenal, a Roman writer, says that 
in the early Roman times one special va- 
riety was so highly regarded that it was 
worshipped as a divinity and as time went 
on and especially in the days of the herba- 
lists the plant acquired all sorts of fame as 
a remedy. Among the properties ascribed 
to raw onion juice is that of preventing fits, 
averting the “‘evil eye’’ and Gerard says 
that “onion juice anointed upon a bald 
head in the Sun bringeth the haire again 
very speedily” (the author hasn't tried 
that yet). 

More recently and during the war the 
Russians discovered that onion and garlic 
vapors did have a real value for healing 
wounds and it may well be that the ancients 
(as has so often been proved) knew more 
than we think. 

That there has always been a group of 
people that thought onions undesirable is 
no new knowledge and that fact is borne 
out by the story that has come to us from 
over the centuries and out of the East to 
the effect that when Satan stepped out of 
the Garden of Eden after the fall of man 
onions sprang up from the spot where he 
placed his right foot’and garlic from that 
where his left foot touched. From long 
experience with the feminine gardening 
world it is certain that the idea of onions 
as a decorative plant is not a popular one, 
purely because of the disagreeable conna- 
tation of the name-onion but if one could 
observe the bursting skyrockets of lavender 
flowers of Allium pulchellum whch brightens 
my rock garden in August when there is 
little else in bloom, any prejudice against 
onions would soon disappear. 

If you have a difficult spot in the garden 
that needs brightening in late Summer, why 
not plant a few members of this family 
There is the species just mentioned which 
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has been persisting in my garden for more 
than 10 years and has extended itself by 
seeding until there are many new clumps. 
It grows about a foot high, the flowers are 
soft, pleasing rosy-lavender and last for 
about three weeks, even the following and 
persistent seed heads being very decorative. 

Then there is one with grass-like leaves, 
A. tanguticum with bluish-lilae flowers that 
has also done well for me and mention 
should be made of such species as: A. 
ramosum album with fragrant white flow- 
ers in September; A. purdomi, blue flowers 
in July; A. karataviense, a recent introduc- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture and 
which grows only about six inches tall with 
lilac-pink flowers in May; and A. flavum 
with yellow flowers two feet high. 

It will be seen from this short list that 
one can find onions to suit any taste in 
color, height or time of blooming and one 
should certainly try at least one sort to be 
convinced of the ease of culture, hardiness, 
and general desirability of the family. 

If one were asked to name the most use- 
ful of all the perennial forms the best an- 





swer would surely be 4. schoenoprasum, for 
not only is the habit of the plant very neat, 
the hardiness 100 per cent, and the color 
of flowers good but also under the name of 
chives it usually provides us with about 
the earliest and most welcome of vegetable 
delicacies in the Spring. One should surely 
encourage the growth of at least three 
strong clumps of chives some place in the 
garden. One clump can be used as a cut- 
and-come-again herb, while the others are 
allowed to show their lovely lavender 
blooms. Not to know the gustatorial joy of 
““Schmierkase mit schnittlauch” as chives 
and cottage cheese is known, is to miss a 
real delight of Spring. 

From mention of chives it is but a step 
to a reminder to plant in the vegetable 
garden a good selection of the other edible 
onion forms. For delicacy, if you have deep, 
rich soil and patience, the leek A. porrum 
is certainly the first choice. If you have the 
doctor’s order to indulge in it or want to 
get a reputation for salad, you will want to 
plant a few cloves of garlic, A. sativum, in 
addition to the horticultural varieties of 
the common onion, A. cepa. 

In deciding which one of the common 
onions to plant enough attention is per- 
haps not usually paid to the great differ- 
ences which exist. There are onions good 
for greens or tops; onions good for boiling; 
some especially desirable for pickling and 
sweet ones for eating sliced and raw with 

See page 172 


Photo: Geo. H. Davts 


Chives are not only useful to eat but lovely to look at 
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:* your own backyard . ee 


Grow Your Own Nuts 


By H. GLEASON MATTOON 


Narberth, Pa. 


HE longing to have a nut tree or two is 
common to home owners, the kind being 
influenced frequently by childhood memo- 
ries. Those who grew up in the middle At- 
lantic States or in the Ohio-Mississippi 
drainage area may yearn for a black walnut 
or long wistfully for the gone but not for- 
gotten American chestnut. In New Eng- 
land the butternut comes first to mind. 
Others may wish for a pecan, a European 
filbert or the tiny but delicious American 
hazelnut. Even the Persian (English) wal- 
nut has its champions and now that the 
Crath strain is being distributed they may 
be rewarded with trees which can stand the 
vagaries of the weather and the depreda- 
tions of insects along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Each species of nut bearing tree has its 
special interest and uses. For a tall hedge 
the filberts are ideal. The Jones hybrids and 
Barcelona yield large quantities of superior 
nuts without great care. 

A low spreading tree of much charm is 
the Chinese chestnut. Since our native 
chestnut fell prey to endothia canker, plant 
specialists have been searching for a sub- 
stitute, a canker-resistant, tall, straight- 
trunked tree with a sweet nut. None to 
meet all requirements has yet been found. 
However, some of the varieties of the Chi- 
nese chestnut, Castanea mollissima, produce 
a nut equal in most respects to the average 
American chestnut. Possibly the best so far 
propagated is Connecticut Yankee, al- 
though both Carr and Hobson have ex- 





cellent flavor. All three are low-crowned 
spreading trees of great charm. The Chi- 
nese chestnut will generally thrive wherever 
the peach will grow. Two trees should be 
planted for nut production since this species 
is largely self sterile. 

The eastern black walnut, Juglans nigra, 
is a superior tree in many respects. In a 
deep loam it grows rapidly, becoming tall 
and majestic in a few years. The nuts on the 
wild trees vary greatly, most of them being 
small and thick-shelled. The named varie- 
ties now propagated were originally chance 
discoveries. The parent tree from which all 
Thomas black walnuts have come was 
found by Mr. Thomas in the Chester Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania. The Ohio, as the name 
implies, was discovered in that state. While 
some of the dozens of other named varieties 
may do especially well in this or that lo- 
cality, these two have proved themselves 
to be early and heavy bearers almost every- 
where. Black walnuts are partially self ster- 
ile so two or more trees should be planted. 
The named selections are so superior to 
seedling trees, that the latter should not be 
planted for nuts. 

For those in the northern half of the 
country who long for pecans or hickories, 
both of which make beautiful sturdy trees, 
some of the crosses merit particular atten- 
tion. The hybrids between pecan and hick- 
ory, called hiccans, are trees with dominant 
hickory characteristics. The nuts which 
mature earlier than the pecan have some- 
what its flavor. Hiccan varieties, Burling- 
ton and Bixby, produce the largest nuts of 
any of the hybrids but are not early or 
heavy bearers. 


Photo: Paul Hadley 


Five pecans in one cluster: variety, Madam X 
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The butternut hybrids such as Fairbanks 
and Stratford are attractive, easy to grow 
and very productive. The kernel, however, 
has a trace of bitterness which may dis- 
please some. At least two hybrids should be 
planted for cross pollination. 

If nut trees do not thrive following trans- 
planting. it may be due to any one of three 
causes. First, the trees may have been 
planted too deep. It has been said by one of 
great experience, that more trees die from 
this cause than any other. No tree should 
be planted any deeper than it stood in the 
nursery or field. Second, the fibrous roots 
may have become dry. At best there are 
not many on most nut trees. If only a few 
dry out success with the tree is doubtful. 
Third, insufficient moisture or plant food. 
Trees grow because plant food elements 
are taken up by the fine rootlets in water 
solution and converted into starches and 
sugars for growth. Since the plant food must 
be dissolved in water before a tree can use it, 
lack of water means starvation. Obviously 
it is equally true that lack of plant food ele- 
ments in the soil means starvation. 

So plant a tree at the proper depth in 
good soil, having plenty of humus and see 
that it has ample water. If this is done, you 
may look forward to picking your favorite 
nuts in a few years. 


Growing Christmas 
Peperomias 


It is one thing to drop into a florist’s shop 
and order gift plants for Christmas. It is 
another thing to propagate plants from a 
single leaf, care for the plants, watch them 
grow then send them out as living Christ 
mas cards. 

Although there are a number of plants 
that may be propagated by leaf cuttings 
such as the African violet, gloxinia, wax 
plant, everblooming begonia, sansevieria 
and a few others, we chose the peperomia 
for our gift plants because it can take so 
much abuse and will grow anywhere. 

My first peperomia plant was a gift. One 
day as I walked through our local green 
house I saw the peperomias being propa 
gated. Dozens and dozens of trays of pots 
with but one leaf in each pot. From an 
attendant I learned how to propagate the 
plant. 

At the time we had a goldfish bowl] 
window garden. We cut three leaves from 
our peperomia and put them in the bowl 
where they rooted and grew. We wanted a 
number of plants so we started them in 
small common flower pots, after that. 

We made sure our plants were not sent 
to persons on our list that had peperomias. 
Several children’s names were included on 
the list after hearing a child say, “I’ve never 
had a plant of my own.” She is nine years 
old and has spent her life in different cities, 
always in apartments. Her parents probably 
never thought of buying a growing plant for 
her. 

— Camitta Watcu WILsoN. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
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es birth of a chrysanthemum bias 


Behind The Scenes 


By VINCENT R. De PETRIS 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


OME few years past the writer had oc- 
casion to grow the now well-known 
garden chrysanthemum, Clara Curtis. This 
variety is a single daisy type mum with 
soft pink blossoms about two and a half 
inches across. It is very early in flowering. 
Usually the bushy plants are covered with 
blooms from the end of August until frost. 
We have found it extremely hardy in the 
coldest of Michigan Winters. 

Clara Curtis, I understand, was a sport 
from the wild species, C. erubescens. 1 can- 
not vouch for the authenticity of this bo- 
tanical classification. I have been unable 
to verify this through any authoritative 
source. What may be more interesting to 
the mum fancier is that this variety is both 
very early and very hardy besides appear- 
ing to be entirely distinct from other 
species in many respects. 

A cross between Clara Curtis was made 
some eight years ago with some double 
flowering Korean hybrids. As expected, 
the resulting seedlings of the first filial gen- 
eration (F;) were all very much like the 
first parent in foliage and growth habit. 
The flowers, moreover, were a single daisy 
type with colors ranging in many shades 
of pink and blush white. The following year 
many seedlings were raised by selfing these 
hybrids. The general traits and forms re- 
mained dominantly C. erubescens but the 
color range was broken up. A number of 
apricot, raspberry and orange-scarlet hues 
were found among the many pink seedlings. 


A few of the best of these were bred with 
an improved garden hybrid and although 
many seedlings were planted this third 
generation of hybrids was little different 
from the first two preceding generations. 
Nothing of any apparent value had been 
achieved. The fourth and fifth generations 
resulting from careful crossing and much 
theorizing failed to yield anything worth- 
while. I had thus far grown something like 
12,000 seedlings and achieved nothing more 
than some new colors and some extremely 
large plants. The form remained steadfastly 
single and daisy-like with narrow petals 
and generally poor substance. 

After investing so much time and effort 
it seemed that the experiment would have 
to be written off as a failure. Yet like a 
gambler it seemed that I should take an- 
other chance. This time I might win! So, 
for the sixth season the C. erubescens hy- 
brids were again tried. This time a back 
cross was made on one of the parents which 
had a long lineage of doubleness and crisp 
substance plus a fairly large flower. 

That year we had about 2,200 seedlings 
of C. erubescens hybrids. The general pat- 
tern seemed to be much the same as in the 
previous five generations. However, along 
the middle of September there appeared a 
break in the monotony. Three plants were 
double-flowered, two of which were pink. 
One plant was yellow. Here at last was the 
break, some double and early-flowering hy- 
brids which might be the beginning of a new 
race of garden mums. 

These three double flowering hybrids 
were bred again a year ago resulting in still 





Development of a Chrysanthemum 


Left: single rubellum hybrid of the third and fourth generation of crossing with other garden hy- 
brids. Here the petallage has been increased over the original species and flowers are somewhat 
larger and possess greater substance. At this stage new color blends appear, including apricot- 
salmon and orange hues besides the predominantly pink and blush coloring. 

Center: the first double rubellum hybrid, a fully double flower with very crisp substance. Color, 
vivid coral pink. A large spreading plant covered with many blooms from late September onward. 
Right: the latest hybrid. A large full decorative color, salmon-apricot. Equally as early as the 
preceding hybrids and with much the same growing habits. 
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larger blooms with broad petals. Further 
breeding has been continued this year 
hoping not only to further improve this 
strain but to obtain all the possible combi- 
nations of the recessive hereditary traits 
which may exist in these hybrids. 

As mentioned previously, the desirable 
qualities of these hybrids are: 1. extreme 
hardiness; 2. early-flowering; 3. somewhat 
dwarf and very bushy habit: 4. Very pro- 
fuse blooming. We have also found these 
hybrids extremely tolerant to damp loca- 
tions. 

The development of all the genetic com- 
binations of these hybrids is merely in the 
initial stage. It will be very interesting, 
indeed, to see what the future holds for 
this race of garden mums. They may prove 
to be a definite improvement in outdoor 
mums or they may become just some new 
hybrids added to the list of early-flowering 
hardies. 


Fernleaf Caragana 


The ordinary caragana, the one called 
C. arborescens, has a fernleaved form with 
very narrow leaves reminding one of the 
asparagus fern. It grows somewhat less 
rapidly than the type and the flowers are 
smaller and less impressive. Otherwise, it 
does not differ greatly. However, it may be 
used for very different purposes, for focal 
points as a cheaper substitute for blue 
spruce, as individual or specimen shrubs 
or in small groups, anywhere where the eye 
gets a close-up view frequently and has a 
chance to appreciate the delicacy of its 
foliage. There is no reason why it should not 
be used for hedges except that the effect 
is less dense and density is usually wanted in 
a hedge and also that it is generally too 
expensive. 

Being a non-seeder, it has been propa- 
gated by graftage on common caragana as 
an understock. However, there is no reason 
why it cannot be propagated more cheaply 
and sold at a commensurate price. The 
common caragana comes with fair freedom 
from hardwood cuttings, a fact that is not 
generally known, and there is.no reason why 
this strain should not do so, too, under 
favorable conditions. Certainly it will 
propagate easily by layers, if young wood 
only is expected to produce roots. On my 
grounds it has layered successfully in one 
year. Just how many other species and 
varieties of caragana will propagate by 
cuttings and layers I do not know, and 
experiments to determine the limits of 
practicable propagation by such means 
would yield interesting results. Caraganas 
that do not seed freely — even the pygmy 
caragana will not do so in dry years — 
should find this a new means of multiplica- 
tion if cuttings and layers are used. Pygmy 
caraganas will layer, I have found. 

The fernleaf caragana is one of those 
shrubs that we can advise the home owner 
who cannot afford to start in a big way to 
buy in small quantity and propagate for 
himself. 

— Percy H. Wricur. 
Moose Range, Sask. 
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APRIL AGAIN. There is still snow, and 
plenty of it, deep in the shadow of the hem- 
lock woods and under the gloom of the 
granite cliffs but, none the less, it is Spring 
at last. The east wind has a bite in it and 
frosts still come down by night but the 
bluebird has come back and the crows are 
making more noise than ever the blue-jays 
do. Grass is green and if there is a color 
more truly the very essence of the season it 
is impossible to remember it. Best of all, the 
sun is hot and heavy on hands and face and 
gardeners are coming to town in the com- 
muters’ trains with that healthy bronze 
apparent once more. It is too early to do 
much garden work up here in coldest New 
England yet — but the snow is practically 
gone and a wanderer can sense all living 
things busy drinking in solar energy and 
getting ready to leap into action. It is just 
as if the Master Gardener is winding a 
spring inside things — and will soon pull 
the trigger. 

SOUTHERN GARDENS have a glory of 
compelling attraction. No Yankee would 
think of swapping what he has for what is 
so abundant in Dixie’s beds and borders but 
after visiting Atlanta, Charleston and 
Savannah in April even a Vermonter will 
admit that his state does not have every- 
thing. I am thinking particularly of the 
azaleas as I write — those great banks of 
bloom that must be seen to be believed. 
Mirrored in the dark and sleeping waters 
beside which they have been so artfully 
planted, the colors are superb. 
SPEAKING of the South, I am reminded 
of the waste I saw in the orange and grape- 
fruit groves of Florida this past Winter. 
For mile after mile, I.saw the ground cev- 
ered with golden fruit that no one bothered 
to use. I know that prices were down and 
that fruit was perhaps too abundant but it 
does seem to me, remembering pale children 
in the dark slums of great cities in the 
North as well as abroad, that some way 
should be found to put that sunshine-fruit 
to use. 

I know that all economic laws make such 
kindness difficult — but then I am only a 
gardener and so ignore dollars and cents as 
much as possible. 
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IT IS ONLY human to try and find a new 
way to do things — even in such a tradi- 
tional business as gardening. Hence, I was 
keenly interested the other day to read in 
the Portland (Oregon) Journal that pre- 
liminary experiments to substitute sugar for 
sunlight in growing plants promise success. 
A solution of sugar is sprayed on growing 
plants in darkness — and they keep right 
on growing. Of course, part of the function 
of sunlight is to enable plants to produce 
sugars. Hence, this suggests a way to grow 
plants in northern areas during the Winter 
when sunlight is not adequate in amount. 


LILACS have always interested me and, 
although the “native” lilac of New England 
is to me the best of all, I do admire the 
lovely hybrids now available — and grow 
more of them than I really should, con- 
sidering the small size of my garden. Thus 
I am interested to hear from W. B. Clarke 
of San Jose, Calif., that he has just received 
a patent for his new lilac. This is the first 
patented lilac. It is named Clarke’s Giant 
and is the result of 16 years labor. It is said 
to be the biggest lilac known, with indi- 
vidual flowers up to one and one-half inches 
across. The clusters. have. a four-sided 
pyramidal form attaining a length of at 
least a foot with an eight-inch width at the 
base. The flowers are gentian. blue when 
open and, thank goodnes’, really. fragrant. 


FLYING home from Chicago the. other 
day, a monotonous experience, I fell to 
talking with the man beside me, a professor 
of philosophy in my university. We talked 
of Berkeley and his idealism — that every- 
thing is but ideas, nothing ‘real’ — and 
then we went on to speak of modern physics 
which maintains that this world is without 
color or light or sound or odor. A black busi- 
ness, of course, but after all it is our brain’s 
interpretation of the stimuli it receives that 
does create the “ideas” of sight and sound 
and odor. When I reached home, I picked 
up a bunch of violets on my desk. I saw 
their color, I felt their leathery leaves and 
their delicate petals and I inhaled their 
heavenly odor. Maybe they did not have 
color, texture or fragrance but I thought 
they did. So what is the difference? 


The late Maurice A. Blake — Awarded the 
Jackson Dawson Medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for his work with 
peaches at New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment station. 





Ernest. F. Coe — Awarded George Robert 
White Medal of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for his sacrifices in creating the 
Everglades National Park in Florida. He is 
widely known as the father of this new public 
preserve of virgin sub-tropical wilderness. 





Eric Walther — Awarded Thomas Roland 
Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for his estabiishment of a new botanic 
garden at San Francisco’s Golden Gate Park. 
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READERS estions Al aswared 


Is there any way to get rid of cutworms before they do much 
damage? 

Feed them a poison bait made of one and one-fourth pound of 
bran to which has been added two tablespoons of Paris green, one 
cup of water, six tablespoons of molasses and one-half ounce of 
banana oil. Scatter thinly over the soil. Prepared baits may be 
obtained including some made with metaldehyde which appear 
to be particularly effective. 

eee 

What is the best kind of soil in which to grow gladioli? The best 
fertilizer? 

Any good garden soil is suitable but a light loam is best. Ferti- 
lize with 5-8-7 or any good potato fertilizer. 

irs 

Is there any particular fertilizer which is best for narrow-leaved 
evergreens? 

Very well-rotted barnyard manure is used by some persons. 
Where it is desired to give the trees a strong “boost” a high- 
nitrogen fertilizer at the rate of a small handful to a 10-quart pail 
of water can be used but not after the first of August so the wood 
may harden up before Winter. 

"a ae 

I have some rhododendrons about 10 feet high. Can they be safely 
shortened or would it be better to move them? 

It is possible to prune rhododendrons back but it must be done 
very carefully to prevent the showing of many bare stubs. If they 
can be moved carefully and conveniently, that will probably be 
the easier and more permanent solution. 

7 xy y 

Often persons are advised to use bi-chloride of mercury at the rate 
of one to 1,000. How does one make such a strength? 

Add one tablet to a pint of water or one ounce of powdered 
bi-chloride of mercury to seven and one-half gallons of water. 

y A 7 











Can you tell me how to grow salpiglosis? I have tried several times 
but have not had satisfactory results. 

Most people plant them too late. Start them indoors. Give them 
plenty of light and watch them carefully. When setting them out 
of doors give them a deep, light but rich soil and abundant sun- 
light. They like more room and more water than most other an- 
nuals. 

y x xy 


Do clivias come in any other color but orange? 
They may now be had in a variety of colors, including red, 
yellow, pink and pastel tones. 
y Y ry 


How should the Amazon lily be handied and what should be done 
with it after it has bloomed? 

Pot it up in a coarse, fibrous soil with the neck of the bulb above 
the soil. While in active growth give it plenty of water. After 
flowering is over, reduce the amount of water and allow it to rest 
for three or four months. The leaves remain green. Then, increase 
the amount gradually and start the plant into growth again. 
Replace a little of the top soil each year but do not repot com- 
pletely until the roots threaten to break the container. A tempera- 
ture of 70 to 75 degrees F. is best, with about 10 degrees less at 
night. 

y Pe AS 

How are ornamental evergreen trees propagated? 

Choicer sorts are generally propagated from cuttings taken in 
the late Fall or early Winter from one-year growth. They are 
usually trimmed off up to about one or one and one-fourth inches 
from the bottom and set upright in flats of moist sand indoors. 
Some types are sufficiently rooted by May or June, while others 
must be kept moist longer. Rooting may be hastened in some 
cases by the use of root-forming chemicals. 
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CHOICE HARDY 
STANDARD VARIETIES OF 


ROSES 


Add new beauty to your garden 
with a gorgeous array of colors. 
Here is a special group of our 
always-popular first quality stand- 
ard roses. All are strong plants, 
will grow well and produce abundant bright blossoms. 
RED 
Christopher Stone— Brilliant, velvety scarlet flowers 
Etoile de Hollande—lLarge, fragrant red blooms. 
WHITE 
Madame Jules Bouche—Strong, proud white rose. 
Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria—Creamy white blossoms of great 
substance. 
YELLOW 
Golden Rapture—Pure yellow, well-formed buds open into large, 
double, long-lasting flowers. 
Joanna Hill—Clear Yellow blooms deepen at center. Unusually 
free blooming. 
BRONZE 
Condesa de Sastago—A gold ball striped with red, opens to a 
copper shade. 
Talisman—Rich, distinctive appearance. 
PINK 





All ten plants — $12.00 f.0.b. Madison 
if Send for beautifully illustrated 1948 catalog. 
] BOX 11 ° MADISON, N. J. 


Betty Uprichard—Semi-double, above average in size. 
The 25¢ charge will be deducted from 


Picture—Velvety, rose-pink flowers of medium size. 
your first order. 
e * 
Hino-crimson 











. 463 Blooms 
the third 

year! 
~ 







**The most exciting Azalea 
we have ever seen’”’ 





Like its parent, the famous Azalea Hinodigiri, bright red, 
evergreen, dwarf. But Hino-crimson is ALSO (1) fragrant, (2) 
non-fading, (3) more vigorous with shinier larger leaves and 
(4) hardier, through southern New England and Pennsylvania. 
Need we say more? Facts can speak louder than adjectives! 

The 12-inch specimen photographed (counted 463 blooms) 
from a 3-in. pot in only three years. Order direct, NOW. 

e can ship up to late May — safe even if in full bloom. Send 
only prices below — pay express on arrival. 

NO BUDS (from ae BUDDED (bloom this spring) 
214-in. pots..... 0 for $6.00 8 to 10 in. B&B 2 for. . $7.00 
3-in. pots....... 5 for 6.00 | 10to12in. B&B each.. 5.00 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H4 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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1 | Garden Friends 


I have two garden friends that do not 


t t rell together — tl k 1 
No GE IS THE TIME TO REPAIR  ff| the toed. 1 cannot say which is more 

valuable. The toad consumes quantities of 
insects and the snake exists largely on mice. 


WI NTER TREE DAMAGE He also has the unfortunate habit of 
dining on toads occasionally as well as 


small birds. I do not approve of this and do 





This winter has been hard on trees and all in my power to discourage his perverted 
shrubs. Broken limbs and other damage taste but he is too valuable a garden ally 
should be taken care of NOW by competent to be driven out or killed ier this fault. So, 
: ; I ignore it when necessary. 
arborists who have the experience, eP- The toads like to burrow in the cool dirt 
ment and skilled personnel to handle this in a shady spot during the day, coming out 
specialized work efficiently. at night in search of their prey. I turn up a 
fat toad often while digging or cultivating. 
The arborists listed below are all members of He will blink his jewel-like eyes at me and 





then hop slowly off, no doubt grumbling to 
himself about these women who are always 
upsetting a fellow’s rest with their incessant 








the MassacHuUsETTs ARBORISTS AssOCIATION, 
well known in their profession. They carry 








insurance and have established a reputation for dependable housecleaning. When he finds a more peace- 
service. You can entrust the care of your trees to them with ful spot he settles down to finish his dis- 
assurance of satisfactory results. turbed rest. 
; The birds are garden friends, too. They 
Aldrich Tree Service, Inc... .cccccccccccce Dedham Hartney Tree Surgeons, Inc...........e000. Boston , oe 
Amalia Tree Surgeons, Inc........+.-+ Manchester Healey Tree Service...cccccccccccccce Hyde Park are not only of value for the insects and 
F, A. Bartlett Tree Expert Company..... Cambridge Henderson & Herndon Tree Company...... Beverly weed seeds that they eat but also for their 
Bradford Tree Expert Company......... Bradford Hixon Tree Company..........eseeceees Dighton harm of their s s. The 
Brewer Tree Expert Company.......... Worcester NESS, 6. 0:00 6%: 9,650 ae eaaoueae Brookline beauty and the . on the wee The - 
Orine’s Tree SUIGEHY «occ cccscccsccccces Arlington Huntley Tree Service... .....eeseeeceees Hanover are many nests in the apple tree, the grape 
Conley & Brown. . os ceecces oan a B. F. Lawrence Tree Expert Company, Inc... Greenfield arbor, under the eaves of the shed, in the 
Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc... ......+..Boston R. D. Lowden, Tree and Shrub Specialist... .Needha . : y 
Dodge Associates... ...eeeeeeecesecees Wenham W. E. Lupion, Arborist. ..cccccccscccccces yo sh barn, and in the big maple tree. We never 
Eastern Tree and Landscape Corporation. .Dedham Roderick E, Macleod. ...........0.. Northampton know until the leaves fall just how many 
Forrester Tree Service........++- North Weymouth New England Tree Expert Company, Inc....... Boston + ; - : 
Frost & Higgins Company.........+++++e Arlington Fred Ralston & Company..............005 Boston families made their homes with us for the 
Cdwerd Meller; Mite. «oo ccs ccccccossces Newton State Tree Expert Company............ Attleboro summer. Once I carefully cleaned the brush 
C. L. Halvorson Tree Service........++++ SE > MEE 6x0 0s.000 s0e008s0Gee000n Cochituate away from the stone walls but now I am 
letting it grow back again. The birds like 
VI | A f ; al it and the least I can do is leave it for my 
. . ° . . . 
ASSaAC. usetts r orists 4soctation unpaid helpers. There is a wild grape vine 
that festoons a young elm and upon which 
° —— ‘ ‘ 
240 BEAVER STREET WALTHAM 54, MASS. they descend in hordes in the Fall. I plant 


sunflowers for them and it is amusing to 
watch their antics as they try to reach the 
seeds in the huge heads which hang face 
down as though trying to hide their seeds 
from the robbers. The goldfinches are 
particularly fond of cosmos seeds so I leave 
some plants in the Fall for them. 


BAB ¥ GL A t b Bees and ladybugs are other friends. The 
DI LI bees are not so important in the flower 


garden but we need them in the vegetable 


















































J . . . 
The Little Fellows out of Fairyland garden and, if we grow fruit, they are a 
will stage a repeat performance and we do not want necessity. Ladybugs are so valuable that - 
anyone to miss it certain sections they are raised to be turned 
Last year we had to return many checks and again . . . 
this year our supply of excellent quality is limited loose in the orchards. They live on aphids. 
— and a ny dainty florets, one-eighth to one- We all know the adult form but the odd 
th the size of the large flowered varieties, in colorin Po , : " 17 . | 
extremely clear and pure, on wiry stems from 15 m looking my mphs are not recognized by 
30 inches. most people. Fortunately there are many 
Accept our introductory offer of 25 Bulbs in 5 more beneficial than harmful insects. I make 
Lovely, Distinct Varieties for $5.50 it a point not to kill one unless I know that 
Our descriptive booklet, with valuable cul- it is harmful. 
tural directions, will be mailed to you if you 
will send us 12 cents in stamps. The earthworm and centipede are also 
A GALAXY OF DAFFODILS, HYA- valuable. The former opens the soil so that | 
CINTHS AND TULIPS, the choicest . ° 
end newest fete The Netherlends rain will penetrate and converts dead leaves 
awaits you at “ARNHEMIA” this j j i » inpedes are } lacs wi 
- ee a ae into rich soil. Centipedes are in a class with 
visit with your friends, or the Members toads, ladybugs and birds. Then there are 
of your Garden Club, by writing us for he spi 3 T : , 
flowering dates and roed directions the spiders. The beautiful yellow and black | 
THE TOPIARY PEACOCK BIDS YOU garden spider is decorative in himself and : 
WELCOME AT THE GARDEN GATE what could be more beautiful than the web | 
= H. J. OHMS, INC. sparkling with dew in the morning. Of ( 
Flowerbulb Specialists course, they also catch insects. 
P. O. Box 222, Stamford, Conn. — Estuer T. Larrina. 
Contoocook, N. H. | 
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Garden Mulleins 


When seeing mulleins growing in my 
garden visitors are likely to make sarcastic 
remarks about weeds or else to stop in 
admiration and ask, “What are those 
handsome plants that look like mulleins?” 
Those who see them at their height of bloom 
with the early morning sun upon them agree 
with me that the mulleins are well worth a 
place of honor in the garden. The wooly 
rosettes of leaves are of interest throughout 
the year and the period of bloom extends 
through a great part of the Summer. Few 
insects are attracted by them and they do 
not seem to mind heat or drought. Of the 
numerous kinds the following may be 
recommended. 

Verbascum phoeniceum, a biennial which 
seeds itself prolifically in a sunny well- 
drained position, comes in white, mauve, 
pink and purple. This plant blooms in May 
and June and does not grow more than 
two feet high. The volunteer seedlings may 
be transplanted in early Spring with 
care that the tap root is not disturbed. 
They should be planted in groups to obtain 
the best effect in the garden. 

The Harkness Hybrids, too, are biennials 
which selfsow readily, often appearing in 
unexpected places but never looking out of 
place. They attain a height of five feet and 
really belong at the back of a sunny border 
or even among shrubbery but an occasional 
wooly rosette at the edge of a path or 
growing out of a wall gives such natural 
charm that one hesitates to remove it. 
Besides the tallcentral spike of yellow flowers 
which are larger and more numerous than 
those of the common mullein, V. thapsus, 
there are several lateral stalks. The bloom 
continues for a good two months, beginning 
in June. 

Miss Willmott is similar but with white 
flowers. When these two mulleins have been 
in a garden for several years, one never 
knows which seedlings will be white and 
which yellow. 

Golden Sheaf, offered formerly by an 
English firm, has been growing in my 
garden since 1941. Some of the original 
plants remain and numerous seedlings have 
increased the planting. These bloom in 
early Summer and will frequently develop 
secondary flower stalks in the Fall after the 
old blooms have been cut back. 

V. chaixi seems to be more perennial in 
character. This plant grows about four feet 
high, has smaller yellow flowers with pur- 
plish stamens and dark green rather rough 
leaves, not wooly like those of the taller 
plants. This, too, will occasionally throw 
flowering stalks again in the Fall after the 
Summer display. 

Both Cotswold Gem and Cotswold 
Queen, purchased as plants — the others 
were raised from seed — have been in the 
garden since 1940. Cotswold Gem, an 
amber colored one, grows about three feet 
tall and Cotswold Queen, pink, adds another 
color to this useful group of. long-flowering 
plants. 


— Estre.xe L. Suarp. 
Berwyn, Pa. 
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IRRESISTIBLE OFFERS 


FOR A GLORIOUS SUMMER GARDEN! 
(All guaranteed to bloom!) 


100 IMPORTED DUTCH Plump bulbs (1°-1'/4"), not tiny bulpiets, in a heavenly 





each 100 Gladiolus Bulb order! Lost indefinitely—bloom profusely! 














FRAGRANT REGALE EXHIBITION 
iW] America’s favorite Garden D A H L i A s 8 
Lily of hardy, Dutch strain. Will blossom this season with 
BULBS July blooming bulbs (meas- little care into a riot of huge, TUBERS 
S ) ure 5-6" around); will pro- dazzling, giant-flowering S$ 
]é duce oe oe clusters of pure Show Dablias in assorted col- 16? 
white trumpets with yellow ors — crown jewels of your 
shaded throat . . . pink mark- garden! 
ings outside! 
FREE! Sensational New Orange Triumph FREE! 3 Sensational “New Europe” Gladiolus 
lily Bulb—introduced recently in Holland—with Bulbs — Holland's supreme achievement — with 
hire) each 12 Regal Lily Bulb order! Blossoms inte: each 8 Dahlia Tuber order! Will produce immense 
sass immense clusters of hardy, cup-shaped flowers! spikes of huge, vivid red flowers! 
PEONIES BRILLIANT GIANT 
S) sae 4 blossom into giant, Will produce a striking dis- 12 
ROOTS bomb - shaped, sweet - scented play of huge flower y be ROOTS 
S 69 blooms in assorted colors of on 3 to 4 foot stems in a va- S$ 
breathtaking beauty! Will in- riety of brilliant colors! Ideal 169 
crease in number year after for effective beds; roots last 
year. many years. 
FREE!) Bleeding Heart Root—old-fashioned FREE! 4 Sweet-scented Double Pearl Tuberose 
favorite — with each order of 5 Peony Roots. Bulbs with each 12 Canna Root order. Will bioom 
Produces sprays of pink, heart-shaped flowers. into spikes of glistening, pearly white blossoms! 








ANY DOF ABOVE OFFERS *47> COMPLETE SUMMER 


Shipped Postpaid East of Mississippi; elsewhere add 25¢ GARDEN SPECIAL! 
Colorful Catalogue Send check, money 


upon request order, or (.0.0. All of above 5 offers totaling 


sis 156 wes7 5 
US: DUTCH ee BULB CORP. Compare and be convinced! This is a 


$15 value-you actually save $7.50! 








220 Fifth Ave., Dept. A-4, New York 1, N. Y. 











New for 1948 
DE PETRIS CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


MARY MAC ARTHUR 
(Patented) 
Brilliant pink with golden bronze center. 
Crisp, hard substance. Disease-proof foliage. 
Perfectly hardy. Excellent cut flower. In 
bloom Oct. 15. $1.50 each. 


GOLDEN FLEECE 
Deep golden yellow, non-fading. Blooms 
Sept. 15. $1.00 each. 
RESPLENDENT 
Brilliant raspberry red. Compact dwarf grow- 
ing habit. Blooms Oct. 10. $1.00 each. 
VERONA 
Lovely coral shrimp-pink. Dwarf, compact 
growing habit. Blooms Oct. 1. $1.00 each. 


All are strong pot-grown plants. Add 
10¢ per plant for packing and postage 


Schling’s beautiful Spring Catalog is 
ready « Write now for your free copy 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 





Rainbow Mixture! Plant 10 days f ion of tall sa 
BULBS GLADIOLUS is acestmeaiiaitiaene yen. 5 am 
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xt Complete 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
GARDEN 


FOR 85 


Seven of the famed BRISTOL 
introductions of past years 


FRED F. ROCKWELL, LAVENDER 

LADY, RED VELVET, BURGUNDY, 

MRS. P. S. DuPONT III, EUGENE 
WANDER, WHITE WONDER 


plus 


The most brilliant Mum of 
the year ...a scintillating 
aurora of burnt orange. 


ALL 8 FOR $5 
—@— 


i a sustenance BS physic Es 


Herhs Enrich The Garden 


By GERTRUDE B. FOSTER 


Editor, American Herb Grower 


N THE kitchen gardens of Colonial days 
sweet herbs and medicinal herbs min- 
gled with the vegetables to provide savor, 
sustenance and physic for each household. 
The designs of these earliest of kitchen 
gardens offer many advantages for modern 
adaptations. The old descriptions of gardens 
of the 18th century are identical in one 
respect. The enclosure was always “well 
paled in” with a fence or wattle to protect 
it from the marauding deer and wood- 
chucks. In the country today it is almost 
as essential to have a wire fence to protect 
the vegetables from rodents but the ugly 
wire can be concealed by flowering or fruit- 
ing vines such as morning glories or climb- 
ing cucumbers. A hedge of sweet-scented 
roses and fruiting shrubs such as currants 
and gooseberries served the same purpose 
in Colonial days. A wide border bed just 
inside the fence provided a place for peren- 
nial vegetables and seasoning herbs such as 
rhubarb, asparagus, strawberries, chives, 
sage, horseradish, sorrel, tarragon and 


with plants of sweet marjoram set out in the 
spaces between them. Smaller segments 
were planted with rows of carrots, beans and 
lettuce alternating with herbs of the same 
size and requirements such as Summer 
savory, sweet basil and parsley. Although 
the early gardeners might not have cher- 
ished any theories about the salubrious 
effect of herbs upon the vigor and taste of 
the vegetables growing in their proximity, 
they did make lavish use of them in cooking 
and preserving. 

The combinations of seasonings planted 
with vegetables in modern gardens is usu- 
ally a matter of convenience. If it were car- 
ried out with a thought to color contrast in 
foliage and comparative heights for accent, 
the kitchen garden could be as lovely as in 
Colonial days. The reddish leaves of beets 
are set off by the blue-green plumes of dill. 
Verdant parsley embellishes any of the 
vegetables where it is used as an edging 
and dainty Summer savory relieves the 
broad look of green beans. Almost all of the 
culinary herbs benefit by the same ample 
supply of sunshine, good drainage and well- 
spaded friable soil required by vegetables. 




















GERALD WALLACE thymes. Thus set apart from the main gar- The seeds may be sown right in the garden, 
A New All-Summer Blooming Viola den, the permanent plants were not in the usually where the plants are to remain. é 
He hee 0 iaitnk didi tewtnnel Shania il way when plowing or spading were done. A word of caution about seed sowing, do { 
a pansy-like center. This exciting new Viola r he rest of the vegetable patch was di- not plant too deeply. More good seed is t 
makes a stunning display during the spring vided into small beds, rectangular or tri- wasted by improper covering than ever c 
months and right through the heat of summer | | @0gular, depending upon the general design. matures to produce fruit. This is particu- ‘ 
into August. Excellent for edging, massing | | Paths running between the raised beds per- larly important with herb seed because g 
and for pockets in your rock garden. mitted easy access to all sides. One large bed __ there is such a diversity of size in the vari- 
3 for $1.60 - $6.00 per doz. might be devoted to leeks, garlic and onions ous grains. For example, coriander seed r 
60 cents each 
Herbs Easy to Grow From Seed s 
DIANTHUS WALLACE RED sinianites aie v 
(CARNATION) COMMON NAME BOTANICAL NAME INCHES NATURE USES . 
Se han 0: undet: anineuial Ridale tGeded detbhe SN ihe nos asl Pimpinella anisum 18 Annual Seeds for cookies ; 
Moscnus and wil ahd 6 usw fects of Ulloa Lemon Balm . Melissa officinalis 24 Perennial Leaves in beverages + 
your rock garden. Best for sunny, well- Sweet Basil. Ocimum basilicum 24 Annual Leaves in salads, tomato 7 
drained spot. Very hardy. dishes . 
: Borage...... ..Borago officinalis 24 Annual Young leaves in salads y 
3 for $2.00 - $7.50 per doz. Salad Burnet... .Sanguisorba minor 18 Perennial Cucumber-flavored leaves tl 
75 cents each in salads 
; Caraway. Carum carvi 24 Biennial Seeds in baked goods 5s 
WEIGELA BRISTOL RUBY Chervil. . . Anthriscus cerefolium 18 Annual Leaves in salads 
FINEST RED FLOWERING SHRUB Chives. ... .Allium schoenoprasum 12 Perennial Salads Kc 
1% -2 ft $1.25 Coriander . ......Coriandrum sativum 18 Annual Seeds in cookies, sausage , 
2-3 ft 150 a ne « .. Anethum graveoiens 36 Annual Leaves, seeds in sauces, % 
3-4 ft. 2.00 ” — b: 
Fennel Flower. .. Nigella sativa . 12 Annual Seeds in rolls . 
Sweet Fennel... . Foeniculum vulgare 48 Perennial Leaves, seeds in salads, 
Order Today von W 
Pl h ° S ° Leek...........Allium porrum 18 Perennial Bulbs in soup, as a a 
ant tnis pring vegetable 7 
Parsley. . ..Petroselinum crispum 18 Perennial Soup, stews, salads, gar- ™ 
GZ, ea S Salvia officinali 24 Perennial I all tuffin a 
is, rf ee RE eS Salvia officinalis erennial Leaves in stu y 
Siti A Ii 7 CA A C) /ve. Summer Savory. . Satureja hortensis 18 Annual Leaves in soup, fine pe 
French Sorrel. . . .Rumex scutatus 18 Perennial Leaves in soup *P 
444 PINEHURST ROAD @ BRISTOL, CONN. | English Thyme. . Thymus vulgaris 12 Perennial Soup, stew, stuffing a 
UD 
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averages \¢ inch in diameter, while sweet 
marjoram is only 1/40 inch in diameter or 
one-fifth its size. Tiny wormwood is only 
1/64 inch in diameter. The average size of 
all culinary and ornamental herb seed might 
be sweet basil which is 1/20th inch in 
diameter. 

Using the old rule of thumb for planting 
depths of seeds, according to the size, ** Sow 
to a depth of at least twice but not more 
than four times the diameter of the seed”’, 
shows us that most of us plant too deeply 
and expect too much of the tiny seed, fore- 
ing it to push its green sprouts through a 
mountain-sized covering. With basil, four 
times the diameter of 1/20 of an inch would 
be about 1/5 of an inch. It is not necessary 
to use a ruler to measure the depth of each 
furrow as it is planted but it is astonishing 
to see how close to the surface seed should 
be placed. 

Selection of the aromatic plants to be 
included in the garden will, of course, de- 
pend upon the aims and tastes of the gar- 
dener and his family. For the beginner, the 
following chart will be of great help in 
choosing a well-rounded collection of easy- 
to-grow herbs which can add much esthetic 
and gustatory pleasure to a kitchen garden. 


Glads and 2,4-D 


In the Spring of 1947 James Mason, 
Beverly Hills, Ill., decided to test pre- 
emergence weed control with 2,4-D in his 
gladiolus gardens. Mason is a supervisor of 
trial gardens for the Illinois Gladiolus So- 
ciety. He conducted two experiments, one 
on the basis of recommendations by Michi- 
gan State College, one of his own devising. 

Experiment No. 1 called for spraying the 
prepared trenches and all other soil in the 
plot three weeks before planting. This 
was the college recommendation. Mason 
sprayed on April 27. He applied the 2,4-D 
with a standard garden four-gallon sprayer 
and wet the ground thoroughly. Using an 
alcohol ester emulsion type of 14 per cent 
2.4-D formulated for home-lawn weed 
control, he tripled the manufacturer’s 
recommendation for lawn application (one 
ounce to one gallon of water) and applied 
three ounces per gallon of water. 

The soil was sandy loam which had been 
manured in early March. The weather was 
cool with early-morning frosts. During the 
following three weeks the weather stayed 
cool with almost daily rains. No weeds 
appeared until after May 15. 

On May 22 Mason set his gladiolus corms 
by the usual method. 

After planting there was no apparent 
weed control at all. The glads grew and 
developed normally but three careful hand- 
weedings and several cultivations were 
necessary to keep the rows clean. 

Experiment No. 2 — which did result in 
satisfactory weed control — ignored the 
warnings of the college station and involved 
spraying with 2,4-D after planting. The 
gladioli were planted April 13. On April 27 
the ground was thoroughly wet with the 
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same triple-strength spray mixture used in 
Experiment 1. The first above-ground 
gladiolus growth appeared one week later, 
May 4. There were no signs of 2,4-D injury. 
Throughout the following six weeks, until 
June 8, no weeds appeared. ““Crabgrass and 
other grasses were delayed, too,” says 
Mason. “They came late enough so that 
they did not reduce the size of the bulbs 
harvested.” 

The crop that Mason dug was in his own 
words, “as good as any I can remember. 
The only hand weeding I did removed 
thistles and joint-grass both of which 
seemed to come from deep in the ground 
where they were not touched by the 2,4-D. 
I did no cultivating whatsoever. Irrigation 





with a garden hose was used frequently in | 


this plot. The 2,4-D was harmless to the 
glads or even beneficial. I am not sure 
which.” 

Mason’s garden is in a light sandy loam. 
He was cautioned against using 2,4-D as he 
did, on the theory that the 2,4-D would 
penetrate the light soil more deeply than in 
a heavier one and would be likely to damage 
the corms. Apparently, on the basis of the 
two trials, this was not so. 

In his two testing plots Mason had 90 
varieties totalling 15,000 corms and cormels. 


This year he is going to make a third experi- | 
ment. He says he will plant his gladioli, fill | 


and level the trenches immediately after, 
and spray with 2,4-D at once. 

—C, P. Hotway. 
Hammond, Ind. 


Northern Spy Origin 


I have a rare old book which belonged 
to my father, “The Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America,” by A. J. Downing, Highland 
Gardens, Newburgh, N. Y., published in 
1846. Mr. Downing was corresponding 
member of the Royal Botanic Society of 
London and of the horticultural societies of 
Berlin, the Low Countries, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Connecticut. 
He dedicated the book to Marshall P. 
Wilder, Esq., president of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 

Under Northern Spy I found that it 
“originated on the farm of Oliver Chapin 
of Bloomfield, near Rochester, and is likely 
to become a very popular apple.” The 
Chapin farm and homestead, still owned by 
the Chapins, is on the Boughton Hill 
Road just out of Victor. 

I asked my husband, whose father was 
born in 1829, interested in apples and did 
top-grafting in that locality, what he knew 
about the name. He said his father told 
him that Mr. Chapin had found the tree 
in the north part of his young apple or- 
chard where the trees had just come into 
bearing. The fruit was different from that 
of all the other trees and from any apple 
he had ever seen. He took some of the fruit 
to the house and said to his wife, “I spied 
these apples in the northern part of the 
orchard.” It proved to be an entirely riew 
apple and they named it the Northern Spy. 

— Mrs. Frank W. Puastey. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 








Virginia in the 
Spring! Acres of 
wild flowers along 
easy highways... 
old homes and gar- 
dens.,.the blos- 
soms of 11,000,000 §% 
apple trees at the © 
Apple Festival in 
Winchester late in 
April... historic 
shrines set in a riot 
of beautiful coloring 
... these invite you to linger in 
Virginia. Don’t miss Garden Week in 
Virginia, April 24—May 1, 1948, when 
the gardens of a hundred famous old 
estates will be open to the public. 

World famous natural wonders, 
seashore resorts, mountains, low- 
lands, broad rivers... fishing, rid- 
ing, golfing .. . all yours in Virginia. 

Don’t miss Paul Green’s “The 
Common Glory” at Jamestown July 2- 
September 6. 





Governor's Mansion 
at Reconstructed 
Williamsburg 





 * 





From the mountains 
to the sea — Packed 
with vacation 
delights. 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 865, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Write for FREE copy 
of Pictorial Booklet 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE 














Te Safe 
ALL-ORGANIC 
ANIMAL-MANURE 


x tbe 


More and more gardeners who 
know, are turning to this safe 
way of feeding their garden crops 

flowers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs 
and trees. In fact year after year 
the list of garden enthusiasts who 
report both better results and im- 
proved soil condition when they 
use DRICONURE grows, amaz- 
ingly. 


Of course, this is as it should be, 
because DRICONURE is a na- 
tural all-organic animal-manure 
plant food which supplies the kind 
of food plants like best, and ac- 
cording to Nature’s specifications 
as to how food should be supplied 
to plant life. 


So if you are concerned with the 
continuous productivity of your 
soil over the years, as well as im- 
mediate results — use DRICO- 
NURE, You will find it economi- 
eal because it is all plant food; 
there is no waste or no useless 
filler just to add bulk. Combining 
practically all essential fertilizing 
elements, it is dehydrated and 
finely pulverized for convenience 
in handling; practically odorless; 
completely free of weed seeds, 
fungus disease spores or insect 
eggs. At the same time its use 
encourages essential bacterial ac- 
tivity. 

Both you and your plants will like 
h& DRICONURE. Order from your 
local dealer today — available in 
¢ convenient sizes, Literature on 
>) request. 


ATKINS & 
DURBROW, Inc. 


x 
165 JOHN STREET 
A NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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i dieve ah n of spring... 
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The Wood Frog Chorus 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


< isewn BUDS are beginning to swell, the 
twisted horns of the skunk cabbage are 
appearing in swampy ground, a Spring 


| azure butterfly is flying lazily about like a 


** violet afloat”’ in search of an early flower, 
a noisy scratching in a nearby thicket re- 
veals a transient fox sparrow industriously 
searching for seeds and insects, and the foot 
prints of a raccoon on the wet ground bear 
mute testimony that he has roused himself 
from his Winter lethargy. 

There are countless other signs of Spring 
but none is so obvious as the clamorous 


_ croaking of the wood frogs in a nearby 





pond. I remember distinctly the first time 
I heard these frogs when I mistook their 
croaking for the quacking of ducks and 
even now I often momentarily think of 
ducks when their call-notes suddenly dis- 
turb the woods. 

The wood frogs emerge from their hiber- 
nating places under leaves and mossy logs 
early in the Spring. They are among the 
first frogs to be enticed forth by the Spring 
sunshine and to migrate to a nearby pond 
or pool. Only the males croak and only 
during the breeding season are their voices 
heard but at that time a dozen of them may 
croak together in a most clamorous fashion. 
To see these frogs chorusing one must ap- 
proach the pond quietly; the slightest dis- 
turbance or sound and they all disappear 
simultaneously. Even if not disturbed they 
are not too readily seen for their color 
blends with the dead brown leaves floating 
at the water’s edge. 

The eggs are laid in masses which meas- 
ure about four or five inches in diameter. 
They may be attached to twigs and grasses 
or left free and contain from one thousand 
to three thousand eggs each. After they 
have been in the water a week or so, the 
masses flatten and spread out on the sur- 
face of the water. At this time they are not 
easily recognized for the jelly about the 
eggs becomes green in color so that the 
masses look very much like floating masses 
of green pond scum. The green color is due 
to countless microscopic green plants which 
serve as a source of oxygen to the develop- 
ing eggs. The advantage is not one-sided, 
however, for the plants utilize the carbon 
dioxide expelled by the developing tadpoles 
for food manufacture. So, actually, the 
partnership is one of mutual benefit. 

The length of time which it takes the 
eggs to develop depends upon when they 
are laid. If they are laid early it may take 
them as long as a month to hatch. The 
rate at which the tadpoles transform also 
varies according to the nature of the pond 
or pool in which they are laid. If it is a per- 
manent one development is slower because 


the pond endures longer and the frogs are 
somewhat larger when they leave the water 
than if they had transformed in a temporary 
Spring pool. 

In any case, they have all usually trans- 
formed by the middle of July when they 
leave the water and take to the green 
mosses and delicate ferns that live in the 
shade of tall trees. The wood frogs are es- 
sentially creatures of the woods where the 
subdued light and quiet harmonize with 
their own natures. They are not easy to 
find for their reddish-brown color blends 
with the brown pine needles and oak leaves 
of the forest floor. I have often startled one 
into action as I followed some woodland 
path and more than once have I discovered 
one lurking among the pyrola leaves as | 
stooped to examine the fragrant flowers. 
Perhaps, the best place to find them is 
along the edge of some woodland pool. 

If you live near the woods they may 
sometimes wander into your garden. They 
often appear in my garden from the nearby 
woods and remain with me until the cold 
weather chases them into their Winter re- 
treats. Upon several occasions in the past | 
have transferred them to a woodland 
terrarium and kept them as pets. They 
thrive in captivity and will remain active 
throughout the Winter if fed on earth- 
worms, houseflies and other insects. 

These frogs appear to be more intelligent 
than our other frogs. At least, they look 
more intelligent and from my own persona! 
experience I would be inclined to consider 
them somewhat more advanced. They are 
more alert in capturing food, they jump 
farther than most of the others and they 
have the habit of turning while in the air so 
that when they land on the ground they 
face their pursuers. 


Bird-of-Paradise Flower 


The bird-of-paradise, Strelitzia reginae. 
makes an excellent garden plant in those 
sections of the country where the tempera- 
ture does not go much below 28 degrees. 
Although they grow well in pots, they do 
even better in the open ground. On the 
West Coast blooming-sized divisions can 
usually be obtained in five-gallon cans and 
will provide satisfaction for many years. 
For best results give them a good rich loam 
with plenty of leafmold or old and well- 
rotted manure. They also like a fair amount 
of water—In some cases the roots have 
been known to go as deep as 10 feet in 
search of it when growing out-of-doors. 
In colder climates they can also be grown 
indoors where their beautiful, exotic blooms 
are a joy to behold. 

— Fioyp Gitcurist. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Grass is often difficult fy’. 


Try Lawn Carpeting 


By DOROTHY EBEL HANSELL 


Summit, New Jersey 


ELVETY green grass is the most cov- 

eted and the most beautiful of all ground 
carpets. Yet, it is also the most difficult and 
expensive to maintain. Reluctantly, the 
home owner confesses that he is fighting a 
losing battle, that his patience is exhausted 
and that he has neither the time nor the 
money to devote to keeping an extensive 
lawn in perfect condition. Is there not some 
plant he can use to reduce at least part of 
the grass area or clothe the bare spaces 
under the trees or cover the sun-baked 
bank? 

There are many plants which will help 
him in his predicament. Several will turf the 
ground attractively, others will carpet the 
bareness under trees and still others will 
take ~er the bank and relieve him of the 
heavy task of pushing a mower across it. 
A few will furnish a pretty floral carpet, 
others an evergreen one. Some rise several 
inches above the ground, while others hug 
it tightly. 

First of all as a lawn substitute: Lippia 
canescens, often listed incorrectly as “ Lip- 
pia repens,” a relative of the popular lemon 
verbena, which creeps quickly over the 
ground by means of prostrate stems. Its 
minute white, mauve-tinted flowers are 
more or less like clover blossoms. Mowing 
does not injure it. In California and some 
of the southern states it has replaced grass 
extensively in lawn making. The turfing 
daisy, Matricaria tchihatchewi, also endures 
being mowed and walked upon. Its mats of 
finely cut leaves are covered with daisy-like 
flowers. The turfing daisy must have well 
drained soil and prefers sun to shade. It 
must be watched. Otherwise, it may take 
possession of more of the lawn than the 
owner intends. 

Ajuga reptans has also been used as a 
lawn substitute. Treading on it and mowing 
it means the sacrifice of its lovely blue 
flowers but results in a close mat of green 
leaf rosettes that forms a very satisfactory 
ground cover in shade. It is also a very de- 
sirable cover for a sandy bank, blooming as 
prolifically in poor soil as in richer garden 
loam. Birds-foot trefoil, Lotus corniculatus, 
with little golden sweet peas rising above 
small-leaved mats and veronicas are other 
possibilities for cutting down grass-covered 
areas. Veronica armena with light green 
leaves and V. pectinata with woolly green 
leaves — both with blue flowers — are 
worth considering. So is V. repens with 
woolly gray-green leaves and white flowers. 
The latter, I know, can be walked on. 

Having brought up the subject of bank 
covers, in connection with Ajuga reptans 
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we might continue and mention Phlox 
subulata. This is a colorful carpet in April 
and May when its cushions are a mass of 
little flowers and green most of the rest of 
the year. It is a quickly growing plant in 
full sun in well drained soil on the acid side. 
There are forms in white, pink, lilac, blue 
and rose but look out for the magenta ones. 
P. stolonifera from the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania southward comes to the rescue 
with its little evergreen leaves as a carpet 
for a partially shady slope in a slightly 
richer acid soil than P. subulata. Pinkish 
lavender flowers decorate P. stolonifera in 
May and June. 

Tris cristata is one of the loveliest of all 
the floral carpeters. Spreading rapidly, it 
soon covers the ground with its refreshing 
green, sword-like leaves. Its practically 
stemless flowers appear like a sheet of deli- 
cate blue in May and early June. Although 
only a surface rooter, I. cristata takes a 
strong hold of a bank in sun or partial shade 
and prevents it from washing out. We had 
tried a number of plants before this iris 
solved the problem for us on a four-foot 
bank. 

Until a war-garden program necessitated 
the removal of that bank a broad ribbon of 
this iris stretched its 30-foot length with 
clumps of Ajuga reptans and genevensis, 
Phlox stolonifera, Polemonium  reptans, 
Sedum ternatum, lilies-of-the-valley, the 
confederate violet and V . striata. At the lower 
end mats of Houstonia caerulea, serpyllifolia 
and other species hugged the ground. 
Although Ranunculus repens pleniflorus is 








looked upon askance by many as a nuisance | 


plant, it behaved there with considerable 
restraint and contributed a gay touch of 
yellow. The routine feeding, weeding and 
division of the plants seemed much less 
arduous tasks than weekly mowings of the 


bank and the floral carpet was a heavenly | 


sight to gaze upon from our dining room 
windows. 

Under the shade of trees or along a shady 
moist bank what could be prettier than 
sweet woodruff, Asperula odorata? It spreads 
into light green carpets studded with white 
flowers in May and June. When touched 
the leaves give off the delicious scent of new- 
mown hay. 

Aubrietias which are seen in many rock 
gardens willingly lend themselves for use 
as groundcovers on sunny or partly shaded 
slopes. Their dense gray-green mats are 
literally smothered in May and June with 
lavender to deep purple blooms. Mazus 
reptans is another rock garden creeper — 
used there with discretion, however, lest it 
occupy too much space — that will quickly 
carpet the ground with small coarsely- 

See next page 








Bobbink @©® Atkins. 


present 


3 Rare and Scarce 
Old Fashioned Roses 


For planters and collectors of species and ol! 
fashioned roses. The supply is adequate for 
normal demand but we know experience: 
rosarians will recognize the value of varieties 
such as Maiden’s Blush and therefore no mor 
than three of a kind sold to a customer. 

Maiden’s Blush (1597) While this fine old ros¢ 
is difficult to classify, it is probably a hybrid 
of Rosa alba (York Rose). Blush rosy- 
white, shading to faint salmon-pink at the 
base, and considered one of the loveliest of 
all old roses, The petals of the semi-doubk 
flowers are most artistically arranged, fra- 
grant and highly perfumed. $2.00 each; 3 
for $5.00. 

Bergers Erfolg (V. Berger 1925) Hybrid 
Rugosa. Very large flowers, 3” to 4” in 
diameter, borne singly and in clusters. The 
showy yellow stamens are very effective 
against the fiery red petals. Pleasing! 
fragrant. $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00. 

R. Pomifera Vilosa (1762) Better known as the 
‘Apple Rose”’ of Central Europe and so 
named because of its exceptionally large, 
rich, red fruits shaped like apples. The 
flowers are rosy-pink. Extremely hardy 
and very ornamental. $2.00 each; 3 for 
$5.00. 

Postpaid within 500 miles of New York City; 

add 10% for postage outside this area 


1898-1948 
Celebrating Our 


Golden Anniversary 
50 YEARS OF GROWING 


Send for our free * 60 page Golden Anniversary 
catalogue which features Roses of yesterday 
and today; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Mag- 
nolias, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs; Vines; 
Perennials and Ground Covers; and a host of 
other rare and unusual ‘‘Garden Gems” 





Mailed free* east of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record receive 
their copy automatically 





BOBBINK @® ATKINS 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen— 
522 Paterson Avenue EE. Rutherford, N. J. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 




















EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 

Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phiox Bifida—(Cleft Phiox) 

Sanquinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 

Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 


8 plants for $1.00 





1 each or 


Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) * 
Geranium Maculatum—-(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phiox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





Polyginatum Biflorum (Solomon’s Seal) 


COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 


Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Triflium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
‘ Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
y 4 Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 










Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 


Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—{Yellow Ladyslippert) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—{Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plarts for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 

Botrychium Virginiana—( Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 
+4 “agonieg Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 


Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern), 36 in. 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 


n. 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 


1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 








Osmunde Cin (Ci Fern) All orders are postpaid. 
DELPHINIUMS GLADIOLUS 
1—Year Field Grown BULBS 


Plants Will Bloom 

This Year 
BELLADONA IMPROVED— 
Glistening sky-blue flowers on 
erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 


BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED 


Popular Varieties 
All Large Flowered 


—Velvety, dark-blue flowers BEACON—Red, cream throat. 
CHINENSIS. “CAMBRIDGE KING LEAR—Doe” parca 
‘ NG LEd eep purple. 
BLUE’—Brilliant, deep-blue Margaret Beaton White, 
flowers are borne freely on i ae , i 
18 to 24 inch spikes with MIN I est lavender. 
many laterals. Blooms over Bloomington—Lemon_ yellow, 
a long period of time. none cast me ews Me 
SA AN LID elicate 


{ll of the above _ varieties 
thrive under a wide range of 
climatic conditions. Fine for 
cutting. 
10 for $1.00 
60 for $5.00 Postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and un 


pink. 
PICARDY—Apricot-pink. 
SNOW PRINCESS—White. 


Complete list in catalog. 


Large #1 Bulbs—15 for $1 
Medium sizes —25 for $1 





usual of the Hybrids. Large, s 
individual flowers measuring All orders postpaid 
as much as two to three 

inches across, are closely set Order now—Shipments on all orders made at 


on tall erect spikes three to 
five feet in height. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR 
GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light 


proper planting time or when desired. 
Write for free catalog of Hardy Wild- 
Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant White. flowers, Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus 
6 plants for $1.00 35 for $5.00; postpaid & Roses. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS e Oakford, Illinois 

















Ground Covers — cont. 


toothed leaves in any ordinary garden soil 
in full sun. Its lavender flowers somewhat 
resembling those of mimulus are compara- 
tively large for the size of the plant itself. 

The thymes especially T. serpyllum 
lanuginosus and vulgaris “‘aureus”’ have 
long been in favor as carpets for sunny 
banks and also for stepping stones, pave- 
ments and walks. When trodden upon they 
yield a pungent odor. The former is one of 
the most exquisite carpeters, its woolly gray 
leaves setting off the lavender flower spikes. 
Frequently, however, the flower spikes are 
not as numerous as one might wish. 7’. vul- 
garis ‘‘aureus”’ makes an evergreen mat of 
lemon-scented leaves and bears little spikes 
of purple flowers. Walks, banks and step- 
ping stones can also be carpeted with the 
veronicas which have already been men- 
tioned. Corners in semi-shade can be filled 
with violets; V. papilionacea and odorata 
rosina, in addition to V. priceana and V. 
striata. 

Ending the list of floral carpeters is Vinca 
minor. Although last, it is not least in my 
estimation. Its glossy deep green evergreen 
leaves are always attractive and a hand- 
some foil for the dainty periwinkle-blue 
flowers so abundantly produced in May and 
June and off and on till late in the year. The 
slender stems spread out in all directions 
rooting at the nodes. When well established 
V. minor — or Bowles’ Variety — makes a 
firm carpet over steep banks in sun or shade. 
It can be walked upon without damaging it 
to any great extent. This vinca is also an 
excellent groundcover beneath trees and 
shrubs and around bulbs. Picture bright 
yellow daffodils rising above the glossy 
green leaves and delicate blue flowers. 

Dare I mention the very familiar Japa- 
nese Spurge, Pachysandra terminalis? I 
think its extensive use indicates a job well 
done, for it takes hold of shady slopes and 
grows under trees when it is sometimes 
next to impossible to get anything else to 
grow. When large areas are involved large 
quantities of Japanese Spurge can be bought 
at fairly reasonable prices. 

English ivy, Hedera helix, will run over 
the ground and form thick blankets of 
shining green leaves in partial shade but I 
prefer the wintercreeper, Ewonymous for- 
tunei coloratus. The leaves are deep green 
during the Summer. When Fall comes they 
turn a bronzy red and gradually to an al- 
most purple tone. Spreading by long run- 
ners which root where they touch the 
ground this wintercreeper takes firm hold 
of a sharp steep bank and prevents erosion. 
We learned this after the sad experience of 
a heavy wash-out during a hurricane. We 
have also used it as a groundcover in the 
shrubbery border where it has not climbed 
up the shrubs as we were warned it might 
do but it has climbed high up an old maple 
just outside the border and run beyond our 
property lines. However, pruning shears 
bring the wanderer into control and give 
nice clippings which we pass along to 
neighbors and friends. 
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Letters to the 


Editor 
Hardy Mums 


Dear Editor — Please tell your Roving 
Gardener who cannot find sufficiently hardy 
chrysanthemums that the Dean Kay mums 
have proved hardy in northern Maine 
where a grower wrote me his biggest trouble 
with them were the deer, which like to eat 
them. These mums have also proved hardy 
at the Montreal Botanic Garden and at 
Grand Forks, N. D., as well as Duluth, 
Minn. I have tried to grow the University 
of Minnesota varieties here but the open 
winters and the freezing and thawing were 
too much for them. In fact, they are very 
trying on all hardy perennials. 
— H. Roy Mosnar. 

Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Outwitting the Bugs 
Dear Editor — Gardeners commonly desire 
to do things the easiest way. When it comes 
to insects there seems no easy way. How- 
ever, the home gardener who needs and has 
just small rows of vegetables for one or two 
people often can outwit the bugs. A short 
row of broccoli or cauliflower can be en- 
closed in a small cheesecloth house that 
turns the most savage caddis fly away. 
Stakes are driven here and there along the 
row on both sides of the plants. After sewing 
the cloth together in long strips it is draped 
over the stakes to make a box-like struc- 
ture. The cloth must be left free here and 
there and these places can be securely 
pinned with safety pins. These openings 
allow the gardener to harvest his product. 
It is best to thumbtack the cloth to laths 
along the bottom all the way around, for the 
little white winged nusiances will stoop to 
conquer every time a hole is left. Certainly, 
this cloth enclosure takes time but it can 
all be done in a day and there is no spraying 
to bother with. 

— ANNE SCHLEY. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


White Blackberries 


Dear Editor —I saw in the November 1 
Horticulture that L. M. Hamburger was 
confused with regard to white blackberries. 
We had white blackberries on my father’s 
farm at Middle Valley, N. J., over 50 years 
ago planted there by my brother who was 
a nurseryman. 
— Mrs. Cuaries Horrman. 

Pottersville, N. Y. 


Flower Show Labeling 


Dear Editor — About the prevailing in- 
adequacy of flower show labels — when I 
consider that the flower show as an in- 
stitution is one of the greatest influences for 
raising the standards of gardening and one 
of the best possible sources of information 
about plants, I am the more convinced that 
proper labeling is essential. Any group 
which endeavors to stage a show without 
them is falling down on the job. 
— Mrs. Virermta G. SouTHWELL. 

Amityville, N. Y. 
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FLORIBUNDA 
ROSES 


Your garden takes on a renewed en- 
* thusiasm and the gayest of atmosphere 
when you plant Floribundas. Hardy — 
. beautiful mass effects — and — exquisite 
for flower arrangements. Each bushy 
plant will bloom continuously for you 
from June to frost. 


Pinocchio (Pat. 484) 
Pointed buds of salmon-pink 
$1.25 each, 3 for $3.35 


Goldilocks (Pat. 672) 
Abundant rich golden yellow 
$1.50 each, 3 for $4.00 
World’s Fair (Pat. 362) 
Large, velvety crimson flowers 


$1.25 each, 3 for $3.35 





Summer Snow (Pat. 416) 
Drifts of pure white blooms 


$1.00 each, 3 for $2.50 








We do not ship 
C.0.D. — kindly send 
your remittance with your 
order. Prompt shipments will 
be made in April. Cheer (Pat. applied for) 

Flashy bright deep-rose pink 


A. Grille (Pat. 475) $1.25 each, 3 for $3.35 


A lively scarlet-crimson 


$1.25 each, 3 for $3.35 





Floradora (Pat. applied for) 
Brilliant cinnabar-red 
$1.25 each, 3 for $3.35 





GARDEN’ CENTER 


FRAMINGHAM © NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 





A division of 
Wyman's Framingham Nurseries 
























FRENCH 
LILACS 


NEW HARDY OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
All the latest and best 
FLOWERING CRABS 

in beautiful variety 
PERENNIAL PHLOX 
Hardy and all colors 
MANY OTHER FAVORITES 
for your garden 
OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOG 
lists enticing bargains 


eautiful 


Ws HES b 
XZ) PEONIES ”” Brand 


These gorgeous Peonies from our prize- 
winning stock are worthy of top place in 
any garden. They come to you in “Brand 
divisions” of 4 or 5 eyes and a healthy 
root system. 


S57OUTSTANDING PEONIES 


Golden Dawn—A real fine yellow 

Jean Cooperman—A large superb red 
Kelway’s Glorious—One of the finest whites 
Myrtle Gentry—The Silver Medal soft pink 
Walter Faxon—The pinkest of the pinks 


A $12.50 Value for only $10.00 Postpaid 


NEW Red, Purple and 
Gold BUSH CHERRIES 


FINE BUDDED PLANTS 


Both Ornamental and Fruitful 












In the spring the little bushes are absolutely covered with 
beautiful white bloom, in the summer they are heavily loaded 
with fruit—beautiful black, blue, red and yellow cherries, 
which make as fine jam and jelly as you ever tasted. In the fall 
the clean silvery green leaves turn to a rich bright red. 


Plant Bush Cherries in Your Own Back Yard. Here is a 
Special Offer to get you acquainted with this wonderful fruit. 


3 Fine Bushes, All Different, $4.00. Postpaid 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 






Write Today 
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Make your vegetable 
garden more productive 
—your flower garden a 
show-place with these 
simple pest control 
Chemicals. 


D U ST S P R AY —a combination fungicide and 

insecticide. Dust-Spray elimi- 
nates the nuisance of buying and mixing several chemi- 
cals. It is ready mixed for your convenience with full 
directions on the package. Contains Phygon and Sulphur 
for plant disease control— DDT and Rotenone for insect 
control. May be used as a dust or as a spray. 


1 Ib. container—$1.00 


5 lb. drum—$4.00 
—a new and powerful Chlordane 


SYNKLOR insecticide. Controls Ants, Japa- 


nese Beetles, Cucumber Beetles, Squash Bugs, Roaches 
and Carpet Beetles. 


Synklor-50W —a wettable powder for making sprays 
or as a dust for Japanese Beetle Grub control. 


= 





8 oz. can—S 1.50 
1 lb. can—$2.75 


Synklor-48E—an emulsion for making a spray. Full 
directions are on the package. 

8 oz. bottle—$ 1.50 

1 qt. bottle—$5.00 


SPERGON GLADIOLUS DUST s.r 


DDT to be dusted on Corms to control decay and thrips. 
May also be used on Tulips, Narcissus and Iris. 


2 oz. envelope—$.25 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


Ask for Dust-Spray, Synklor and Spergon 
Gladiolus Dust at your local seed store. | 


| AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS | 


Q, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 
1230 ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 




















Growing Miniature Dahlias 


In 1937 a package of miniature dahlia seed was sent to me 
from California. Many of these very seeds became the parents of 
my now outstanding collection of miniatures. That is how a hobby 
grew and thrived and many friends and clubs come each year to 
study and enjoy them. Often they say “But what a lot of work 
it must be to take up the roots each Fall and divide and plant 
them in the Spring.” My answer always is “In my opinion there 
is no plant that gives a longer blooming season with greater 
results for less cost than the dahlia.”’ 

Miniatures should not exceed four inches in diameter, the rul- 
ing set by the American Dahlia Society. Whether you grow them 
from seed or purchase the tubers as I often do from houses 
specializing in miniatures, you will find that the second and 
every succeeding year, provided the tubers Winter over, they 
will come true to color and type. I have found, however, that 
potted and green plants do not always form a good enough clump 
to keep over. 

The seed is like that of the zinnia and just as easy to germinate. 
In April after I have removed my earliest plants from the cold 
frame I prepare a place for the seed, mix in some bone meal, 
level off the ground and water it. The seeds are planted three 
inckes apart, covered with a thin layer of sifted earth and peat 
moss and covered with burlap. Watch the seeds for they germi- 
nate in about five days, remove the burlap and keep well wat- 
ered until the second leaves appear. Then they can be trans- 
planted in a permanent place in the border. They begin to bloom 
about August and each one may be different provided you have 
purchased good seed from a reliable house. 

Now comes the fun, for you can name those you wish to keep. 
What a thrill to find you have a very special dahlia and my advice 
is to label this one carefully, preferably with a stencil. Two of 
my own lovely singles when cross pollinated produced a very 
fine wavy petalled single. This dahlia which I named “Startling” 
has earned me a certificate of merit. 

If you buy tubers of named varieties they will be sent ready 
to plant. The correct time for the planting of the tubers depends 
upon your climate. Since I have about 400 to handle I usually 
plant about the second week in May. The small dahlias can be 
planted much closer than the large ones — 18 inches apart will 
give them plenty of room. If they come up with one stalk I al- 
ways pinch out the tip to make them branch and give me lots 
of bloom. I never disbud. 

Before planting, I dig a hole eight inches deep for sandy soil — 
six inches deep for clay — mix in a handful of bone meal and 
insert a stake. Lay the tuber with sprout facing up and fill the 
hole half full. If you have a place where vegetables grew you 
have a fertile enough soil for dahlias. 

Keep the plants well watered especially during dry spells and 
just before the plants begin to bloom treat them with a complete 
fertilizer having a generous amount of potash. Superphosphate 
is also a good tonic. All Summer you will have a wealth of bloom 
until frost, provided the seed pods are removed regularly. All 
10 types in the miniature class are good keepers. However, they 
should be conditioned for 12 hours in cool water before arranging. 
I usually remove the leaves as they do have a tendency to wilt. 
I prefer to combine them with interesting foliage and other gar- 
den subjects and of course their own buds are charming. 

Since the roots of the smal] dahlias are more delicate a different 
treatment for wintering them over is advisable. When the plants 
are killed by the first frost there is generally an Indian Summer 
to follow. Cut off the tops and leave the tubers in the ground for 
a final fattening up. Special care should be taken in digging the 
easily-injured roots, ease them out but do not pull by the stalk. 
Pack them at once without drying them or shaking all the soil 
off into cartons lined with newspapers. You can use a small 
amount of peat moss but I prefer leaves and papers, for they 
are cleaner when dividing in the Spring. I never divide to one 
tuber or sprout, always to three for more bloom. They should 
be stored in a cool, dry fruit or vegetable cellar away from the 
furnace where the temperature never goes below 40 degrees. 

— Berenice T. Berry. 
Longmeadow, Mass. 
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Without Killing Grass 


WEEDONE 


the original and unsur- 
passed 2.4Dweedkiller 


There’s more to Weedone than 
just 2.4D. It is a scientifically 
balanced formula, with wetting 
agents and penetrants that give 
real weed-killing results . .. a 
definite, lasting kill right out to 
the root tips. 

Spray Weedone on your 
lawn. It picks out and kills such 
weeds as dandelion, plantain, 
heal-all, nut grass, poison ivy, 
oison oak. wild garlic and 
saganilliorry 

Spraying iawn in early spring 
prevents crabgrass seed from 
germinating . . . no seed, no 


crabgrass! 
7 when weeds are ac- 
tively growing. Use a coarse, 


soaking spray that will not drift 
over to injure valuable plants. 


Trial size can 75c. 
Gallon $7.50. 


Quart $2.50. 

















TRADE 


2.4p in powder form 
° -to-use can 

in the ready _ just shake & 
h weed. 


No meararing oon cat 
Large can 75¢ 
Enough to kill 1,000 ona te 
— eral aan. Ask - = 
pare ee Bulletins to help y 
nae vegetable garden. 


pinch 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


Makers of Rootone, Transplantone, and Fruitone 
AMBLER, PA. 
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More Letters— 


Dutch Elm Spraying 


Dear Editor —The article on dutch elm 
disease speaks of the need of arousing both 
communities and individuals to protect 
their trees by insecticide spraying. In our 
Vermont community, we had an effective 
group project of just this sort last Summer. 
It was organized by the caretaker of a num- 
ber of properties who engaged the tree 
sprayers to come and spend most of one day 
in the locality, the cost to be divided pro- 
portionately among those using the service. 
We were notified individually beforehand 
what the cost would be. On my property in 
the village the cost for spraying with the 
DDT preparation of two large, two medium- 
sized and 10 small trees, was three dollars. 
The work was very satisfactory, giving the 
trees full protection, doing no harm to the 
birds and taking only a few minutes. This 
method of organization gave everyone con- 
cerned the maximum of results with the 
minimum of trouble and expense. 
— AanEs MILLER. 

New York, N. Y. 


Epsom Salts 





Dear Editor — Let those persons who wish | 


to use limestone as suggested in both the 
April and the June issues of Horticulture 
and whose limestone lacks magnesium add 
a good dose of magnesium sulphate or ep- 
som salts to the lime. This will supply the 
needed magnesium and the sulphur content 
will help control the alkalinity of the cal- 
cium. This advice was given me years ago 
by my good friend, the late Dr. Nicolas, as 
a remedy for chlorosis in roses when not 
caused by a lack of iron. He afterwards pub- 
lished it in one of his books. 
— A. W. MAcKENZIE. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 


Armor for Apples 


Dear Editor — In your issue for December | 
Richard Headstrom has an article, “* Look 
at Your Apple Trees,” which I want always 
to do. He tells in alarming detail about a 


few of the 500 species of insects that are | 
said to feed upon the apple tree. Loving | 
all trees and plants, I do not want to know | 


about the bugs and, yet, I must. It seems 
as if no day is going right unless I have 
eaten an apple and the blossoms which 
precede the fruits are the joy of certain 
sections of my garden. 

Mr. Headstrom does not give us a 
prescription for combatting these 500 dif- 
ferent bugs. I am wondering if someone 
can set up a simplified, workable plan for 
protecting the apple tree so that it bears 
the fruit I love. It almost goes without 
saying that if the remedial efforts are 
complicated I will not take them, because 
of other things to do and I will not have 
the apples I want. I have a half-dozen 
trees, each thoughtfully chosen and planted, 
and I do not want to give up any of the 
possible fruit to the bugs if I can help it. 

— J. Horace McFaruanp 





Harrisburg, Pa 








We recommend 
these additions 
to your garden 


A NEW SHRUB 


Minnesota Snowflake, Mockorange (Pat. 
538). This new Philadelphus ‘“‘Minnesota 
Snowflake” has very double pure white 
blossoms even more fragrant than Phila- 
delphus coronarius. It blossoms in June 
and July, retains its vigorous foliage on 


lower branches and is perfectly hardy. 
3 to 4 ft. $2.50 each 


Helianthus Loddon Gold. The bright golden 
flowers are often 5 inches in diameter. If 
cut immediately, flowers can be extended 
from July to severe frost. Grows 4 to 5 
ft. Customers are very enthusiastic about 
the perennial because it grows well, blos- 
soms freely and nothing seems to bother 


the plants. 3 for $1.35, 10 for $3.50 
Heliopsis incomparabilis Summer Gold. 


This perennial also flowers in July and 
August when there are not too many 
perennials in bloom. It produces large 
almost double flowers of rich golden 
yellow on strong branching stems. 3 for 


$1.35, 10 for $3.50 


Floribunda Roses. Bright Eyes. A new yel- 
low Floribunda; canary-yellow buds open- 
ing to fragrant, double creamy yellow 
flowers tinged with silver at outer edges. 
$1.50 each 
Glorious. Presents an amazing display of 
vermillion buds expanding into semi- 
double flowers of Tyrian rose. Flowers 
literally cover the plant. $1.50 each 


Hybrid Oriental Poppies 
These hybrids provide a range of brilliant 
colors. 
Barr’s White — white 
Lulu A. Neeley — ox-blood red 
Mrs. Perry — salmon pink 
Orange Perfection — orange red 
Sass Pink — flesh pink 
Pot grown plants ideal for spring planting. 
$.65 each, 10 for $6.00 


Prices include delivery when remittance 
accompanies order. 


BETTER GARDENS FOR 1948 
We invite you to write for a copy of ‘Better 
Gardens for 1948”. It accurately describes 
meritorious trees and shrubs as well as vines, 
roses, herbs and perennials. And you will 
find that Bay State Nurseries prices are 
lower. 


Bay State Nurseries, Inc. 


678 Adams Street 
North Abington, Massachusetts 


Tel: Rockland 26 « 18 miles south of Boston Common 
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YOU 


can have a 


BETTI 

GARDEN 

PRRRYS 
SERDS 


* 





FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT 31 * SAN FRANCISCO 24 


Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber” on “THE GARDEN 
GATE" — Saturdays, 10:00 A.M. — EST — CBS. 











Rose Growers Agree 
ere iG 


a 
NSEC FUNGICIDE — 
“IMPROVES ROSES"—George A. 


Sweetser. President; *“‘ASTONISHING 
RESULT,” J. Horace McFarland, Presi- 
dent Emeritus, American Rose Society. 


Tri-ogen is “FIRST CHOICE” 


In beautiful public Rose Gardens, Tri-ogen is 
used more than any other spray. For garden 
protection, with Jess effort, use Tri-ogen. 






World's largest-selling combination insecti- 
cide, fungicide, stimulant. Controls all 3- 
major groups of insects and blights. Only 
balanced plant treatment containing Fermate! 
Tri-ogen ‘‘E"’ size Spray 90¢'. Tri-ogen Dust, 
also containing DDT, 1 Ib. 85¢. Dealers or 
direct. ‘‘How to Grow Beautiful Roses’’ folder 
free. Send today. Rose Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 111048 Ogen Building, Beacon, N. Y. 


hae 

melri=oagen 
3-Way Plant Treatment progen) 

Feed Your Roses TRI- OGEN ROSE FOOD—New! 











AIT ML ae aa 


with 100 PRACTICAL USES! 
=a 









Sterilize poultry houses, 
kennels, barns. Use as port- 
able home forge. Melt ice, 


KILL WEEDS, crab grass, 
Canada thistle,— stalks, 
seeds and roots. Destroy 


brush, caterpillar nests, 
thaw pipes. Safe, inex: 


diseased trees, grasshop- 
pers, chinch bugs, etc. Oy pensive. Burns only 6% 
Clear irrigation ditches, split kerosene—94°% air! Thou- 


reds, born Wee stomps sands of satisfied users. 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 


HAUCK MFG. CO., 99 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 
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And More Letters 


Overwhelming Response 


Dear Editor — When last Spring I offered 
to send a few dahlia seeds to fellow garden- 
ers of Horticulture I had no idea what I was 
getting into. The postman was not content 
to ring twice. He just leaned on the door 
bell and parked while unloading approxi- 
mately 1000 letters from all parts of the 
country. The early envelopes contained a 
liberal supply of seeds. Later I had to 
tighten up on the number sent out. A few 
were advised they were too late. Still later 
I sent out some 1945 seeds and a few late 
comers are about to receive seed from the 
1947 crop now being harvested. The work 
involved has been more than compensated 
for by the many friendly letters and reports 
which I have received but few of which I 
have been able to answer personally, hence 
this explanation. 

Since ordinarily a dahlia must be grown 
three years before it may be regarded as 
“fixed” I suggest that clumps of the most 
promising varieties be divided next Spring 
and replanted. If they show up well in 1948, 
plant them again in 1949. That will tell the 
story. If you get anything that you regard 
as especially good you might, in the Spring 
of 1949, send me tubers to test out in my 
trial garden here. 

Incidentally, I am leaving’ shortly to 
spend six weeks in Mexico, one of the ob- 
jectives of the trip being a hunt for wild 
dahlias in Uruapan, State of Michoacan. 





Encinitas, Calif. 


Persimmon Report 


Dear Editor —I was very much interested 
n “The Unappreciated Persimmon”’, in 
Horticulture of November 15. As I see it 
they would be more appreciated if they 
could be handled more easily. They have 
several very provoking habits. They ripen 
just a few at a time. The tree that I have 
in my garden ripens over a period of almost 
two months. When good ripe persimmons 
fall from a tree they are more or less 
squashed when you pick them up. It takes 
a great deal of work to separate the pulp 
from the seeds and skin when you want to 
use the pulp. Of course, if you are going to 
eat them under the tree your tongue will do 
that work. My wife makes about one per- 
simmon pudding a year. It is very good but 
hardly worth the work it requires. 

For a number of years I have tried to get 
an improvement on our native tree which 
seems to grow any place in this section of 
the country. I first tried a Japanese per- 
simmon. It lived a couple of years and then 
died without having seen any zero weather. 

The next was a seedless one named 
Josephine. I have had Josephine for eight 
years. “She” is four feet tall and has one or 
two dozen persimmons each year that ripen 
early. They are larger than our native wild 
ones and they have from one to four seeds. 
I like- Josephine and am sorry she does not 
like me and will not grow better. 


My next trial was a Great Wall of China 
persimmon. I have had it about six years. 
It is about eight feet tall and for the past 
two years it has not made any growth. In 
fact the tops of the branches have died back 
a little. By the time the fruits are about one 
to two inches in size they turn black and 
drop off. 

—R. L. Loner. 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


Privet Problems 


Dear Editor — The Roving Gardener’s re- 
marks about privet hedges are very much 
to the point but leave a great deal unsaid 
about this phase of horticultural inertia. 
Probably not more than one privet hedge 
in a thousand can be reasonably justified by 
the criterion of appearance, maintenance 
or function. Certainly it would be most op- 
timistic to say that there is one such hedge 
in 10,000 which could not be replaced to ad- 
vantage with a more satisfactory species. 

In common with all such shorn material 
a privet hedge like the plane surface of a 
concrete wall lacks texture, depth and in- 
terest at the usual scale of values. To make 
matters worse the tedious expanse of flat, 
hard looking greenery is unrelieved by 
flowers or fruit that might provide variety 
in season. The absence of both berries and 
any appreciable amount of colorful new 
growth makes such hedges an ornamental 
liability in the Wintertime when this char- 
acteristic lack of warmth and interest re- 
sults in those bleak stretches of hedge that 
are all too common. Much of the drab, 
barren character of the urban Winter land- 
scape is directly due to the miles of privet 
hedges whose sheer volume precludes a 
satisfactory proportion between evergreen 
and deciduous material but this is a topic 
in itself. 

The maintenance of these hedges in- 
creases in direct proportion with the height 
and width until it usually costs more each 
year for shearing than it did originally to 
set out the hedge. This is something like 
spending 7,000 dollars every year for the 
maintenance of a 7,000 dollar house. Yet, 
on a smaller scale, this incredible nonsense 
goes on year after year when there are 
scores of hedge species available whose 
maintenance requirements are negligible. 
It should be more generally understood that 
an endless battle with nature always results 
from trying to keep vigorous plant material 
from growing to its mature size. Possibly 
grass Jawns represent the most appalling 
waste of energy in this respect but privet 
hedges are a close second. 

Although a sufficiently dense growth of 
privet gives an effect of protection, in 
actuality it functions neither as a wall, 
fence or ornament in the strict sense, for 
animals go under it and on occasion children 
go through it, while in the Winter a flutter- 
ing array of wind-borne debris is inevitable. 
Possibly in the course of time the owners of 
these hedges may come to realize the horti- 
cultural hoax that they have played upon 
themselves and begin working with nature. 

— H. T. Stopparp. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
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Purple Globe Flower 

One of the most attractive outdoor dis- 
plays at the New York Botanical Garden 
in 1947 was a planting of the purple globe 
flower Gomphrena globosa. For people desir- 
ing an annual requiring comparatively little 
attention and providing a long season of 
color this is an ideal plant. 

The plants were started from seed sown 
in the greenhouse March 18. They were 
transplanted into flats when they had de- 
veloped their first true leaves. In the prepa- 
ration of these flats a liberal amount of 
drainage and a soil light in texture was 
provided because gomphrenas resent both 
overwatering and heavy soil mixtures. 

A week previous to setting the plants 
into the open ground the flats containing 
them were placed outside to acclimate them 
to the conditions of their final environment. 
The first of June 500 plants were planted in 
the flower beds at 15 inches apart each way. 
They were then watered in thoroughly. 
The plants soon established themselves and 
when they were approximately six inches 
tall they were “pinched” or “stopped”. 

“Pinching” plants of Gomphrena globosa 
is desirable because it results in bushier 
specimens which show themselves to better 
advantage than taller unpinched plants. 
Maximum sunlight and good drainage are 
prime considerations in determining a loca- 
tion for these plants. Only during dry spells 
were they watered. The plants favor a 
somewhat dry and warm soil. 

Because the branches of gomphrenas are 
susceptible to breakage by heavy rains and 
high winds our plants were given some 
support. When they were approximately 
one foot high twiggy brush was inserted 
among them. 

Throughout the season the plants flow- 
ered very freely and provided a good display 
of color. They grew to 18 or 20 inches in 
height and remained in good condition until 
the middle of September. The only pest that 
I noticed on these plants during the season 
was our well known enemy, the red aphid. 
A normal strength nicotine solution spray 
was used and this eliminated the trouble 
maker. 

Gomphrena globosa was first introduced 
into Great Britain from the East Indies in 
1714. Since then it has become a familiar 
subject to gardeners all over the world and 
is commonly known as the globe amaranth. 
The flowers can be dried in the Fall and 
used for Winter decoration after the man- 
ner of other everlastings. 

— Micuaet CANGERO. 
New York Botanical Garden. 


Classes at Arnold Arboretum 

Field classes will be conducted at the 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
by Dr. Donald Wyman beginning April 24 
and continuing every Saturday morning 
through the month of May. The purpose is 
to give a better practical knowledge of the 
flowering trees and shrubs available for 
iorthern gardens. The classes will run from 
10.00 A.M. until noon. Registration is 
imited. Application must be made _ in 
idvance by mail. 


April 1948 


Heliotrope Re-discovered 


The lovely old-time favorite, heliotrope, 
with its delicious fragrance and delicate 
lavender bloom is almost a forgotten plant 
in this day. Being a favorite flower of ours 
and not having been able to purchase plants 
of it for some time, we determined this past 
Spring to try growing heliotrope from seed. 
After a diligent search through the catalogs, 
we were finally rewarded by finding seed 
listed. The plants proved to be upstanding, 
took hold quickly and grew in spite of an 
unfavorable season. As the plants matured 
some grew to the height of four to five feet, 
while others were of much lower propor- 
tions. 

When the tall plants blossomed the pani- 
cles were of that soft, delicate shade that 
we know as heliotrope, while the shorter 
plants had smaller clusters of bloom that 
were of a deep, almost black, purple. 

The blossoms of the paler shade lasted for 
days and the fragrance of them was inde- 
scribably sweet, filling the entire garden 
with their delicious perfume. We planted 
the heliotrope in a protected place so frosts 
were very late in reaching it, as late as 
November, in fact. Thus, the heliotrope 
blossomed gaily along with all of the Sum- 
mer flowers and then remained to welcome 
the Autumn ones. 

Earlier in the season when visitors to our 
garden noticed heliotrope plants growing 
there they exclaimed with delight, immedi- 
ately inquiring where others could be ob- 
tained and declared that they would order 
some forthwith. They were as gratified as 
we to find an old favorite again. 

Having come upon this excellent strain 
of heliotrope, we had no intention of losing 
it so we begged a friend who is successful 
with house plants to take clippings of it. 
This she did and she is now carefully nur- 
turing them in her spacious cellar. Thus, we 
are trusting that we will have another year 
of enjoyment with this lovely flower. We 
are glad, too, to have been the means of 
bringing back into the garden, one of the 
sweetest flowers of all time and which has 
through grossest neglect been almost lost to 
posterity. 

— Mary Eveanor Rorer. 
Roanoke, Va. 


BEWARE 


If a plant can have an evil nature, that 
plant is Polygonum cuspidatum, known as 
Japanese buckwheat, inch-a-day-plant, 
giant buckwheat and even Satan’s own. Still, 
it is not without grace in its froth of white 
flowers and it grows in any soil and under 
all sorts of neglect — often masking un- 
sightly objects very quickly. It is a peren- 
nial, springing up each Spring from fleshy 
roots. However, once it is planted in or near 
a garden, it takes over and spreads like the 
plague. Short of complete eradication, all 
attempts at discouragement only serve to 
multiply it. It is one of those bold, brassy 
plants that seem destined to inherit the 
earth. Do not help it along. 





HOW TO HAVE A 


WEED: 








THIS EASY WAY 


J GET A CAN OF WEED-NO-MORE 


a proven ester formulation 
of 2,4-D. $1 size 
ample for the 
average lawn. 
Won't harm com- 
mon lawn grasses. 
Proved on more than 
1,000,000 lawns. 





2 GET THIS HANDY SPRAYER 


i Va-gallon 
Fits any gallon or ; 
screw-top jug. Mix Weed-No 
More with water according 


to directions. 
Anyone can use it! 


3 SPRAY YOUR LAWN 
It's fast, easy --- 4 
and it ee Pt 


back - breaki 
weed digging! /} 
y/ UF iat 





SPECIAL OFFER—limited time only! 
$1.00 can of Weed-No-More 
and 59c Automatic Sprayer 
BOTH FOR ONLY $1.29 
Qt. size plus Sprayer 







In just a few weeks dandelions 
and other ugly weeds are dead, 
roots and all . . . grass looks bet- 
ter than ever... you have a 
lawn you can really be proud of! 


At paint, hardware, garden-supply, 
department, and drug stores. 











Branches. W. Palm Beach, Florida 
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Give Your 
Flowers that 


“New Look 


with these Up-To-The-Minute 
Wilson Products £ 





Witons EUREKA 


The World's Finest Plant Food 


WILSON’S EUREKA is a truly superior plant food for general 
garden, shrub and greenhouse feeding. For many, many 
years it has been a “must” with professional gardeners in the 
cultivation of outstanding flowers, shrubs, etc. Eureka is a 
blend of natural organics providing the basic elements of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash plus eighteen rare and 
essential plant vitamins. Eureka provides that natural, timed 
feeding which is so necessary in producing the finest in blooms. 


Witson’s O. XK. Plant Spray 


‘Why Bugs Leave Home” 


Recognized for years as the safest, most reliable general 
spray for garden and greenhouse. Kills insects by contact and 
fumes. Will not burn or discolor the most tender foliage. Use 
Wilson's O. K. and be sure! 


7ttsons KOP:0-'RITE 


Combined Copper and Rotenone for General Garden Dry 
Dusting. Wilson's Kop-O-Rite is recommended for general 
use, with complete safety, on all vegetables. Especially 
effective where vegetables are not tolerant to sulphur 
Kop-O-Rite combines copper (for control of fungi) with 
Rotenone for control cf bean beetles and other vegetable 


eating in-e:ts 


Ld For additional information about these and 
other of Wilson's Quality Products — 
address Dept. H-4. 


S, — 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Glen Cove and White Pluins, New York 
Philadelphia, Pa 


















In EVERGREENS ... 


TAXUS are TOPS 


THEY ARE THE ROYAL FAMILY 


Rich and green always 
Hardy as iron 
Thriving in sun or shade 


BUY THIS FINE FOURSOME 


4 Taxus - Upright Jap Yew, 9’’-12” 
@ Taxus - Spreading Jap Yew, 9’’-12” 
@ Taxus - Dwarf Jap Yew, 7’’-10” 

@ Taxus - Hatfield Yew, 9’’-12” 


4 PLANTS $3.25 « 24 FoR $16.50 


Prepaid, east of the Mississippi 
Guaranteed to live — Your choice of varieties 


ORDER NOW FOR SPRING 


ABINGTON NURSERIES 


227 Centre Avenue, Abington, Mass. 


HORTICULTURISTS FOR HALF A CENTURY 














CLEMSON MODEL E-17 @*¥ 


) 





LAWN MACHINE 4 





~ MINIMIZES LABOR 
THROUGH CUTTING EFFICIENCY 


Costly hand clipping time on your mowing job is trimmed to a 
minimum with the new Clemson Model E-17 Lawn Machine— 
it’s built to cut closer to obstructions. What’s more—extra features 
make it easier to operate and maintain: 














1. Rigid bed knife is integral part of main frame. 

2. Fingertip adjustment of shear and cutting height. 

3. Divided plastic roller eliminates scuffing of sod. 

4. Handle suspension prevents “bobbing” on 
bumpy ground. 


5. Taken down and reassembled in a matter 
of minutes with the simplest of tools. 


The Clemson Model E-17 cuts a full 17-in. 
swath, gives you more per 
dollar investment. Investigate 
it today. 

Sold exclusively through whole- 


sale distributors to retail channels 
by the makers of world-famous 


CLEMSON BADS ANE 


Saw Blades. 





Frames, and Band 
Wi ddlertonn a eae — 
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Saas always wiabid waste... 


Pant Vegetable 


This is the third of the series designed to 
help gardeners in growing Freedom Gardens. 


TF.HE urge to plant the garden usually 

comes before the weather has settled 
and before the soil is ready to be worked. 
The experienced gardener realizes this and 
behaves accordingly but the beginner must 
be cautioned not to do anything in the gar- 
den until the frost has left the ground com- 
pletely, the excess water has drained away 
and the soil has dried sufficiently so that it 
crumbles after being squeezed in the hand. 
To work the soil when it is so wet that it 
sticks to the feet and tools is uncomfortable 
and causes it to dry in lumps which are not 
conducive to good growth later in the 
season. 

The first requisite for the home gardener 
who contemplates a vegetable garden is to 
have his soil tested so he may apply the 
proper kinds and amounts of fertilizer for 
optimum growth of the plants he intends to 
raise. Samples of the soil should be taken 
by making a hole about six inches deep and 
then taking a downward slice from the side 
of the hole so that a representative slice of 
the top six inches of soil is taken. If several 
of these test holes are made in various sec- 
tions of the garden and the samples thor- 
oughly mixed a composite sample of the 
whole garden may be obtained. The soil 
sample should then be packed in a con- 
venient container and sent to the nearest 
state college for testing. 

Spading the garden is a tedious job but 
one which must be done unless the area is 
large enough to have it plowed. Whatever 
method of turning the soil is used it should 
be done to a depth of eight or more inches 
and all the lumps broken. If manure, super- 
phosphate or lime is used, it should be 
spread over the surface of the garden before 
spading or plowing and it should be mixed 
with the soil as thoroughly as possible. 
After plowing that section which is to be 
planted immediately should be fertilized 
according to the directions received from 
the soil testing station and the surface raked 
smooth. The garden is then ready for 
planting. 

While the plants will grow just as well 
whether the rows are straight or crooked it 
is to the gardener’s benefit that they be 
straight. Not only is the appearance neater 
but cultivation is made easier when a garden 
line is used in making the rows. This need 
be no more than a piece of cord tied to two 
stakes but when the garden is measured out 
a stake should be placed at each end of the 
row and the line stretched tight before any 
marking is done. It is a great convenience 
to the gardener if the stakes are 36 inches 
long with a mark of some kind placed half- 
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Seeds P roperly 


way of their length making a handy measure 
for spacing the rows. 

The small seed crops such as lettuce, 
carrots, beets, cabbage, onions, radishes and 
the like should be sown in rows spaced 18 
inches apart, while the rows of the larger- 
seeded kinds such as beans, peas and corn 
should be 36 inches apart. Of course, the 
vine crops such as squash, pumpkins and 
cucumbers need much more room so that 
the hills of these crops should be spaced at 
least four and a half feet and preferably six 
feet apart. 

With the garden line in place and 
stretched taut over a freshly raked area a 
row for the small seeded crops may be made 
by reversing a hoe or rake and using the end 
of the handle. Such a row should be about 
one inch deep so that when the seed is sown, 
covered with soil to a depth of one-half inch 
and tamped there is still a slight depression 
for moisture to collect and aid germination. 

For beans, peas and corn the row is made 
in a different manner. Some gardeners use 
the corner of a hoe to make a V-shaped line 
about three inches deep while others prefer 
a wider row and use the whole width of the 
hoe to make a row about six inches wide and 
three inches deep. The advantage of the 
wide row lies in the fact that when the seed 
is sown it does not all roll into one place 
making a thin row with the plants usually 
spaced too closely together but remains 
scattered so that one row accommodates 
more plants that are spaced farther apart. 
If such a row is used it is imperative that 
the wide spacing of 36 inches between the 
rows be used. 

The old-fashioned term “hill” is still in 
use today, although its meaning has 
changed completely. In other days the 
term “hill” meant a mound of soil in which 
several seeds had been planted but now a 
“hill” is properly a depression scooped out 
of the soil by a hoe. Several seeds are sown 
in the depression, covered with soil and 
tamped so that the surface of the “hill” is 
about an inch below the surrounding soil. 
Such a hill allows every bit of water to re- 
main where it will benefit the seedlings 
rather than run off and leave them dry. 
This type of planting is used for corn, 
squash, pumpkins, cucumbers and pole 
beans. 

In the latter case, a pole should first be 
set firmly into place by making a hole about 
15 inches deep and driving the pole into it. 
When this has been done the soil surround- 
ing it should be scooped out for planting the 
seeds. In the same manner stakes should be 
set in place for tomatoes before the plants 
are put into the ground. In this way there 
can be no damage to the plants and the 
stakes may be kept in straight rows so that 


the appearance of the garden is neat. 

There is no way in which a definite date 
can be set for sowing seeds in the garden, 
since the weather varies from year to year. 
Tradition has it that corn should be planted 
when the leaves of the white oak are the 
size of a squirrel’s ear. However, few home 
gardeners can distinguish a white oak from 
other species and fewer yet know the size of 
a squirrel’s ear. It is much more dependable 
to use the average date of the last killing 
frost as a starting point and figure from 
that. Seeds of certain hardy vegetables may 
be sown a week or 10 days before this date 
while the half-hardy kinds may be sown 
about the date of the last frost and the 
tender kinds a couple of weeks later. 

Of course, plants of these vegetables and, 
especially those of the tender kinds such as 
tomatoes, eggplants and peppers, should not 
be planted until after all danger of frost has 
passed and the weather has settled so that 
the soil is warm. Beets, carrots, cabbage, 
Swiss chard, kale, lettuce, onions, parsnips, 
peas, radishes, spinach and turnips are 
considered hardy vegetables and in the 
vicinity of Boston may be sown about April 
10. Beans, broccoli, cauliflower, celery, 
endive, corn and kohlrabi should not be 
sown until about April 20 to May 1. 
Cucumbers, squash, melons, eggplants, 
peppers, lima beans and New Zealand 
spinach are extremely tender and should 
never be sown until all danger of frost is 
over or, around Boston, about May 15. 

In former days it was the custom to make 
one sowing of each crop as early in the 
Spring as possible and depend on early, 
mid-season and late varieties to extend the 
season. This usually meant periods of gluts 
and scarcities of most vegetables which 
was conducive to a great amount of waste. 
Now, however, it is the general practise to 
make successive sowings of most vegetables 
such as beans, beets, carrots, corn, peas, 
radishes, lettuce and turnips at about two 
or three week intervals during the season 
until about August 1. In this manner, a 
succession of crops of fresh vegetables is 
provided and the glut and scarcity periods 
are leveled out so that waste is eliminated. 

Waste can also be eliminated to a great 
extent if quick freezing or canning is re- 
sorted to but, unless a succession of crops is 
planned, this usually means so much work 
all at the same time that it becomes a tedi- 
ous chore. Quick freezing or canning a few 
packages or jars can be a pleasure which is 
not tiresome but, if the crop is so large that 
it means several day’s work to preserve it, 
it becomes hard work. In addition to this, 
the crop is not preserved when it is at its 
freshest stage. Quick freezing or canning 
will not make a tough or over-ripe vegetable 
more tender or palatable. 


Andalusia Day 


The historical house and garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles J. Biddle will be opened 
for the benefit of the Round the World 
Reconstruction Fund of the Y.W.C.A. 
Thursday, May 6, 11 a.m.—6:30 p.m. — the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
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This Sure, Easy Way 


This amazing new tool for 
home gardeners will protect 
your garden against most 
insects and fungus diseases. 
The handy, 36” Bug Blaster 
gun is loaded with 2 lbs. of 
dust, ready to use on your 
flowers and vegetables. 
Formula contains DDT, 

Rotenone, Sulfur, ete. 
No Mixing 

No Stooping 

yest ‘. No Bother 
Thrip, 
Rose 
Chafer, 
Japanese 


Beetle, 
Mexican 



















Bean 
Beetle, 
Cabbage 
Jorm, 
Tomato 
Fruit 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


Worm, and RESEARCH 


many others. 
ONLY 


$] 98 
COMPLETE » 9 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES 


BUG BLASTER 


DUST & GUN *«** ALL-IN-ONE 


The LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO. 


of Framingham 


offers a 
Complete Landscape Service 


HOMER K. DODGE 
Landscape Designer 
Framingham 5061 
DISPLAY GARDEN 
for plants, shrubs, trees, materials, etc. 
Worcester Turnpike, Route 9 
Framingham 5502 








CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 








Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 
Write for new free catalog 


PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
P. L. Van Der Bon, Proprietor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare | | 
greenhouse species, in large assortment |] 
| in our New Illustrated Catalog sent on 




















request. | 


REX. D. PEARCE | | 


| Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


*ARROW- 


APPROVED CANADIAN PEAT MOSS 
for these lovely spring and summer lawns and gar- 
dens. Machine packed in moisture-proof bales. 


New Amsterdam Import Co., Inc. 
1228 Chaabers St., wa . 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


New England Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 


This is the time to be thinking seriously 
of the berried shrubs you will want to plant 
both for beauty in the garden and food for 
the birds. Certainly this past Winter with 
deep snow covering the ground for such a 
length of time, we have all seen how little 
food there has been for birds. 

One of the simplest things we can do is to 
protect the natural food supplies of the 
songsters by putting in a few of the trees 
and shrubs that furnish nature’s cafeteria. 
These plants, shrubs and trees are of decora- 
tive value, for the birds have a sharp eye 
for color as well as for taste. 

The soft red berries of the tatarian 
honeysuckle and the fruit of the mulberries 
are eaten before they have a chance to ripen 
and the orange berries of the mountain ash 
are also great favorites. These we should 
have in our gardens for the birds as well as 
for our own pleasure. 

Robins gobble up the red fruit of the 
flowering dogwood before the snow comes 
but the black alder keeps its red berries until 
about Christmas or later. The barberries 
and the privets last until Spring and are 
eaten when the snow is heavy on the ground 
and other fruit is scarce. 

Other shrubs that provide fruit for the 
birds are the flowering crabs and plums, the 
berry-bearing viburnums and cornels, the 
elder, shadbush, wild grapes, spicebush, 
virginia creeper, blackcherry, chokecherry, 
thorn trees, tupelo and juniper. 


Co-ed Garden Club 

Mrs. Virginia Withee of Coventry, R. L., 
announces the formation of the Coventry 
Garden Club with a membership including 
both men and women. Formed in January 
with eight women members and two male 
members, the March meeting brought the 
total membership to 16, including eight 
men. The club has undertaken as one of its 
first projects work with disease-resistant 
chestnuts. 


Boston School of Flower 
Arrangement 
Spring Schedule, 1948 — Horticultural Hall 

April 15: 11:00 a.m. Line arrangement of 
bare or forced branches. 2:00 p.m. Lecture, 
“Design with plant material.” Judging 
school. 

April 27: 11:00 a.m. Mass arrangement of 
flowers and/or foliage. 2:00 p.m. Lecture, 
“Color in flower arrangement.” Judging 
school. 

May 13: 11:00 a.m. Monochromatic, 
analogous or complementary designs. 2:00 
p.M.. Lecture, ‘Color harmonies.” Judging 
school. 

May 25: 11:00 a.m. Vertical designs for 
dining tables. 2:00 p.m. Discussion of de- 
signs made in morning. Judging school. 


June 10: 11:00 a.m. Home arrangement 
shown against figured wallpaper. 2:00 p.m. 
Discussion, “‘Backgrounds for Designs.” 
Judging school. 

June 22: 11:00 a.m. Horizontal designs. 
2.00 p.m. Review, questions, discussion. 
Judging School. 

These classes, open to anyone interested, 
are free to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society who must show their 
membership tickets at the door. Non- 
members pay a registration fee of fifty 
cents for morning sessions, 25 cents for the 
afternoons, 50 cents per day. 


Blue Star Highway Officers 


The following officers were elected for 
one year for the Blue Star Memorial High- 
way Committee, Inc.: Chairman, Laurence 
B. Fletcher; vice-chairman, Seth L. Kelsey; 
secretary, Mary May Binney; treasurer, 
Mrs. Roger Warner; executive board, Mrs. 
Winthrop Dakin, Mrs. Sherman Whipple, 
Mrs. David D. Barnes, Ray M. Koon, 
Laurence B. Fletcher, Seth L. Kelsey, Mrs. 
Roger Warner and Miss Mary May 
Binney. 


Seeds of Peace 

“ Garden Clubs all over the country are 
responding generously to the appeal for 
Seeds of Peace. A large percentage of 
Massachusetts clubs have sent in their 
contributions as groups and many more 
have come from individuals both in and 
outside the club membership. Mrs. David 
D. Barnes, 75 Fletcher Road, Belmont, 
treasurer of the Massachusetts committee, 
wishes she; might say a personal “thank 
you” to everyone who has expressed so 
genuine an interest in this nation-wide 
project. It is the ambition of the committee 
to reach the thousand dollar mark by April 
one. With every seed unit will go a message 
of goodwill printed in the language of the 
country to which it is sent. This is peace in 
action. While governments talk about 
peace, American gardeners can do some- 
thing about it. 


Horticultural Chairmen 


Improving the Perennial Border is the 
subject for the April 26th meeting of horti- 
cultural chairmen. Miss Brenda Newton, 
L.A., assistant librarian of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, will be the 
speaker. It is suggested that chairmen bring 
problems in regard to foundation planting 
for the clinic period. 

Mrs. Arthur L. Swasey, 
Horticultural Chairman. 


Lynn Garden Club 


The Greater Lynn Garden Club is pre- 
senting Richardson Wright on April 15 at 
2:30 p.m. at the Unitarian Church. His 
subject will be ““The Garden Club of To- 
morrow.” 


HORTICULTURE 
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From its stout interior the climbing onion 
produces a slim, rather ridiculous vine 


The Climbing Onion 


It was by accident that the possibilities 
of the climbing onion as a school plant grew 
upon this writer. Having an extra bulb, it 
seemed a good idea to present it to a class 
in the local school. 

Children like something that is familiar 
to them so this South African onion repre- 
sented the homely vegetable, although this 
particular kind is not edible. Children like 
an onion because they have seen it before. 


which with great determination grows from 
one to two inches in a day or so. Since a 
trellis has been set up for its growth, de- 
serving children may be allowed to twine 
its new growth around the supports. Many 
worthwhile plants grow so slowly but the 
onion is a speeder and before long makes an 
attractive mass of shining green. 
— Sarau V. Coomss. 

Scarsdale, N. Y. 








Vegetables At a Glance 























Length 
of row 
Seed per Depth Distance Days for fam- 
100 ft. to Distance between coming Ready ily of 
Vegetable row plant apart rows up to Use four 
| j 
Beans, Bush... | 1 lb. 1 in. 3—4 in. | 18—24 in. 5-10 45-65 days 100 ft. 
Beans, Pole.....| 1% lb. | lin. 3-4 in. | 24-36in. | 5-10 | 50-80 days | 1€0 ft. 
a | 2 oz. | 16 in. 4—6 in. 12—24 in. 7-10 | 95-120 days | 75 ft. 
Broceoli........| 1 pkt. | 14 in 14-24 in. | 24-30 in. | 6-10 | 120 days 60 ft. 
Brussels Sprouts .| 34 oz. 1 in. 12-18 in. | 18-36 in. 6-9 50-85 days 50 ft. 
Cabbage, early. .| 1 pkt. 16 in. 12-18 in. | 18-24 in. 5-10 | 90-100 days | 50 ft. 
Cabbage, late...| 1 pkt. 16 in. | 20-30 in. | 30-36 in. 5-10 | 100-120 days | 50 ft. 
ren | 144-14 in | 2-3 in. 12 in. 12-18 75-110 days | 100 ft. 
Celery, early... | 1 pkt. | 14—-less 3-5 in. 18-24 in. [15-20 | 120-130 days | 50 ft. 
Celery, late. .... | 1 pkt. | 14—less 4-8 in. | 2442in. /15-20 | 130-150 days | 50 ft. 
Corn, early.....| 14-14 Ib. | 1-114 in. | 18-24 in. | 18-24in. | 5-8 | 75-100 days | 80 ft. 
(hills) 
Corn, late. .. : 14-16 Ib. | 1-1)4 in. | 30-36 in. | 30-36 in. 5-8 | 75-100 days | 100 ft. 
| (hills) 
Cucumbers | 14 o2. | 16 in. 48 in. | 48 in. 6-10 | 60-80days | 40 ft. 
| (hills) | | | 
Lettuce. . .| 4 o2. | 1 in. | 10-15 in. | 10-90 in. | 6-8 | 60-90 days 35 ft. 
Onions. . . .| 8 oz. | 1 in. | 2 in. 12 in. | 7-10 | 130-150 days | 50 ft. 
Peas, early. . 1 Ib. } 1-2 in. | 1 in. 18-24 in. | 6-10 | 40-80 days 100 ft. 
Peas, late.... 1 Ib. |} 1-2in. | lin. 24-36 in. | 6-10 | 65-90 days 100 ft. 
Radishes. . 1 oz. V6 in. | Lin. 8-12 in. | 3-6 20-40 days 25 ft. 
Spinach... .| @oz. | Win. 3—+4 in. 12-18 in. | 7-12 | 30-60 days 150 ft. 
Tomatoes... ... ' 1 pkt. | 14-146 in. | 18-36 in. | 18-36 in. | 6-12 | 100-140 days 75 ft. 
1 | | 
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A LUXURIOUS NEW(Lean-to Greenhouse com- 
plete with carefree Automatic Ventilation and 
Plant Benches. Your house heating system can 
usually be extended for it. $445 buys Lean-to 
pictured, size 6 by 10% ft. Other Sunlyt Lean-tos 
and Greenhouses from $316. Made in pre- 


assembled panels. . . . Easy-to-put-up any where, 
any time with bolts and screws. Write for catalog 
No. S-70. Lorp & BuURNHAM, Irvington, N. Y. or 
Des Plaines, Ill. 











EARLY 


ION MUMs $] 


8 LOVELY COLORS 
+ 


: eae 
the 









All Hardy 
Bushels 
of Blooms 
From 
June 

Til 

Frost 





s . 
3 ENGLISH MuUMs $1 


Giant Red, Yellow, Bronze, 4” - 6” Across. Be first 
° your locality to raise these Hardy Chrysanthemums 


greenhouse size. 


5 cur FLOWERS 


Fully Double Hardy Long-Stemmed kinds: 1 each 
Red, Pink, White, Bronze, Yellow 
Special ALL 3 ABOVE OFFERS 
: 16 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 
Each $2 order sent by April 30 earns a free plant 
of Bonfire —a grand red mum. 
SENT POSTPAID ABOUT MAY 1 
THESE PLANTS WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Ask for ROCKWOLL’S FREE CATALOG of all the 
new Chrysanthemum and Hardy Flowers. 


ROCKNOLL ‘3: Morrow, Ohio 























Write for your copy— Booklet “"H" 


ASGROW SEEDS 
pose ae 








CUTTINGS IN SAND 


bex, house or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 
Copyrighted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings. quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
vergreens, and ail plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions. 


ROOT YOUR 


OWN 


Araleas, Camellics 





Free catalog on Gardenias, 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dep?. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 
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For Water or Flowers 


Used either way, this bottle of sea green glass 
in unusual texture combines beauty with use- 
fulness. Stands 8’’ high with convenient pouring 
lip on either side and is shaped for easy handle- 
hold 
Postpaid in 48 siates on receipt 
of check or money order 


$2.75 No COD’s | 


The fosselyns 


Box 147, Dept. D4, Dedham, Mass. 

















MINNESOTA 
SNOWFLAKE 


THE NEW, 
MORE 
BEAUTIFUL 





MOCK- 
ORANGE 


(Plant Patent 
No. 538) 








A Philadelphus, superior to Virginal, a 
with lovely, pure white, very double 18-24 in. 
blossoms and of greater fragrance. Per- $ 25 
fectly hardy, grows to about eight feet, ] 
but oe kept smaller. Suitable for EACH 
any garden. i 

Send fer our Complete Catalog Postpaid | 








J. V. Bailey Nurseries, Dept. B, St. Paul 6, Minn. 














NEW ENGLAND’S 
Largest List 


of 
ROSES 
ALL THE NEWEST 


Patents and Old Favorites 


SEND FOR LIST 


WINSLOW © 


NURSERIES 


Acres of Hardy Nursery Stock 
MASSACHUSETTS | 





NEEDHAM 
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New Vegetables 


Home gardeners who like to experiment 
in a small way have a choice of several 
new varieties of vegetables this year. 
Among those grown and studied in 1947 
at the trial grounds of Cornell’s Depart- 
ment of Vegetable Crops are: 

Snap Beans: Rival, an outstanding per- 
former among green snap beans. Of the 
same type as Tendergreen and Longgreen 
but it outyielded them. Rival produces 
high quality, rough, thick, six to six and 
one-half-inch pods on a vigorous bush. It 
is suitable for the market, home gardens, 
and processing. 

Puregold Wax, a promising new wax 
variety. Pods mature, between 10 days and 
two weeks later than standard wax varie- 
ties and are round, about six inches long 
and bright yellow in color. The seeds are 
creamy white with a brown splash around 
the eye. This variety merits attention as a 
processing bean. 

Squash : Rainbow, an early Winter squash 
of the banana type which showed up well 
in the trials. The fruits are 14 to 15 inches 
long and about four inches across. The 
flesh is orange-yellow, about one inch 
thick, moderately dry and fine-textured. 
It yields and keeps well in storage. 

Sweet Corn: Golden Glory, a new mid- 
season hybrid. The ears are attractive and 
uniform in type, resembling those of Gol- 
den Cross, are well filled to the tip and 
average seven and one-half inches long. The 
kernels are deep and of good quality. 

Tomatoes: Two outstanding varieties 
for early market are the following hybrids 

Earliana X Valiant, which matures 
somewhat earlier than Earliana, but the 
setting on the first two clusters is heavy, 
giving a heavier early yield. The fruits are 
a flattened-globe shape, smooth, and about 
four ounces in weight. 

Burpeana resembles the above variety 
but tended to run a little heavier in both 
early and total yield. 

Sources of these varieties are available 
from the office of the agricultural agents, 
Cornell University. 


Pointers for Beginners 
Locate your garden where it gets at least 


| half a day of full sunshine. If the plot avail- 


able grew weeds last year, it will grow 
cucumbers and tomatoes this season. 
Organic matter once seemed to us very 
mysterious. It is the barnyard manure, 
peatmoss, the rye you plow under or even 
the weeds you get into your soil. When 


| decomposed, this material makes your plot 


loamy, holds moisture and _ stimulates 
bacterial action. 

Lime is as important as organic matter. 
It is my honest opinion, that for most 


vegetable crops, lime is best added at least 


_ every other year. We use ground limestone 


at the rate of about 50 pounds to each 1000 
square feet of space, spread evenly and dug 
into the top three or four inches of soil. 

A complete fertilizer is easy to obtain. 





One that gives an analysis of 5-10-5 will 
do well by your vegetable garden: five per 
cent nitrogen, 10 per cent phosphorus, and 
five per cent potash are the nutrients you 
likely need. 

For 1000 square feet of space planted to 
vegetables you need about 30 pounds of the 
fertilizer mixed well into the soil before 
your seeds are planted. Later you can use 
some liquid fertilizer which is the same 
material poured into a little furrow along- 
side your plants. You need about a pound of 
fertilizer to each gallon of water and a 
gallon of the solution takes care of 12 to 15 
feet of row. 

Experience has taught us that water is 
the most important single factor in growing 
either flowers or vegetables. If nature 
does not send a good rain at least once a 
week, imitate her as nearly as possible and 
thoroughly wet down the rows. Fertilizer is 
completely wasted without moisture. 

Of course, the soil in seed rows must be 
fine if the seeds are to find their way to the 
air and light but, poor germination wil! 
result if you cover the seeds too deeply. 
Much of the slow growth and poor quality 
of vegetables comes from sowing of the seed 
too thickly. Seeds like beans and peas only 
require a little care to get them in just like 
they should grow but small seeds are best 
mixed with fine, completely dry sand. 
Later, harden your heart, too, and thin 
drastically where your plants show up too 
thickly. 

Do not buy bargain seeds. Garden sup- 
plies are the most reasonably-priced items 
in the country today. So, get your seed 
catalogs and choose only the crops which 
you have time and space to grow to matur- 
ity. Gardening is a pleasant adventure and 
in these times both profitable and patriotic. 

— Roma Carn Carter. 
Beckley, W. Va. 


Prunus Eileen 


One of the achievements of F. L. Skinner 
of Dropmore, Man., is the crossing of 
Prunus tomentosa, the Nanking cherry, and 
the common western sandcherry, Prunus 
besseyi. This cross has been repeated and 
second-generation hybrids have been raised 
but Mr. Skinner’s hybrid was the first to 
become available. 

“Eileen” is extremely floriferous, com- 
pletely hardy and a beautiful thing in 
bloom. The flowers do not have as much 
color as does the Chinese parent but they 
are distinctly larger. The fruit is edible, 
but small and of no special value. It can be 
propagated readily by budding on sand 
cherry or Nanking cherry as an understock 
and it can be layered if given enough time 
to root. Combining, as it does, something 
of the color of the flower of the one parent 
and the size of the other as well as the 
abundant flowering of both it is probably at 
present our first choice as a dwarf flowering 
cherry. From other strains of the cross are 
likely to spring still better ornamentals and 
varieties of value for fruit also. 

— Percy H. Waricur. 
Moose Range, Sask. 
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Pelleted Seeds 


Pelleted seeds are available to gardeners 
for the first time this year, although com- 
mercial growers of sugar beets have been 
using them for some time. Pelleted seeds 
have been coated with several layers of ma- 
terials which protect the young seedlings 
from diseases, provide nutrients for a quick, 
vigorous start in life and encourage better- 
than-normal germination. These are all 
factors which will appeal to the home gar- 
dener but they are not the most important 
advantage of the pelleting process. That is 
the larger and more uniform size of the 
coated seeds which makes them easier to 
sow indoors or out. 

Pelleted tomato seeds, for example, are 
little gray spheres about the size of buck- 
shot. Their uniform size and increased 
weight makes it possible to space the seeds 
evenly by hand or with a seeder which re- 
sults in less crowding of the seedlings so 
that when the time comes to transplant 
them each one can be taken up with a little 
soil adhering to its roots. Even tiny seeds 
such as those of petunia are large enough 
to be sown separately, if desired, or dropped 
evenly from the seed packet or a folded 
piece of paper. It is far easier to sow pel- 
leted onion and lettuce seed evenly in the 
garden, eliminating the need for excessive 
thinning later, which is too back-breaking 
a task to appeal to most gardeners. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of the 
pelleted seeds occurs with beets. As you 
have probably observed, the beet seeds 
you have planted previously have actually 
been little clusters of several seeds each. 
Before being pelleted, the clusters are sepa- 
rated into individual seeds, each of which is 
separately coated. Consequently each pel- 
leted seed produces just one plant instead 
of a clump of plants of which all but one 
must be pulled to give the remaining one a 
chance to develop a good root. That, of 
course, is the reason that commercial beet 
growers were the first to use pelleted seed. 
It eliminated the expensive hand thinning 
of their acres of beet fields, a process which 
that industry for some reason calls “‘block- 
ing.” Although most home gardeners will 
continue to plant their beet rows thickly 
to produce beet greens, the plants pro- 
duced by the coated seeds will stand far 
enough apart so that they can be thinned 
without disturbing those left for the root 
crop. 

One reason that the pelleted seeds are 
easier than uncoated seeds to sow evenly 
by hand or machine is that the weight of 
each seed has been increased from eight 
to 12 times by the enveloping layers. The 
material used is dark gray in color which 
further increases the similarity in appear- 
ance of the smaller varieties to buckshot. 

Seed of about a dozen of the better varie- 
ties of vegetables and the same quantity of 
annual flowers are available this year. If 
the idea catches on, most seedsmen will 
probably offer them within .another year 
or two. 

— Everett S. HENDERSON. 


Galesburg, Mich. 
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Reviving an Old Favorite 


Heliotrope, that gracious old-time flower 
of such delightful fragrance and delicate 
lavender florets which was always to be 
found in grandmother’s garden, has be- 
come an almost forgotten flower at the 
present time. The heliotrope is also a flower 
of which I am particularly fond and one I 
have always included in my list of plants 
until the past two or three years when they 
were prohibitive in price. This past year 
when I again searched far and near for 
plants with little success I determined to 
do something about it. 

My next step was to search the catalogs 
for seed and I ordered a packet at once. 
When the seed arrived I gave them to a 
local nurseryman with the request to grow 
them on shares, which he agreed to do. 

When the plants arrived, they were fine, 
upstanding ones and, as danger from frost | 
was past, I put them right out in a sunny | 
border of the garden where there was good, 
rich soil. Here they grew and flourished 
and gs the plants matured, some reached 
a height of four or five feet. When visitors 
entered my garden, the first thing they 
noticed was the heliotrope and they im- 
mediately wanted to know where they 
could be gotten. 

When blooming time came the taller 
plants showed wonderful panicles of bloom 
of that soft, delicate shade that we know 
as “‘heliotrope.” The florets lasted for days 
and perfumed the air all about them. The 
lower plants showed smaller panicles, the 
color of which was of the deepest purple. 
almost black, and the florets were not | 
nearly so fragrant. 

This heliotrope of which I speak had the | 
longest period of bloom I have ever known | 
| 








any to have. It survived all of the lighter 
frosts, not only blooming remarkably the 
whole Summer through, but remaining to | 
welcome the chrysanthemums in all of their | 
glory. The heliotrope bloomed alongside 
them throughout October, until it was fi- 
nally cut down by killing frosts. 

The taller, lavender-tinted heliotrope was 
of such an unusually fine strain that I de- 
termined to perpetuate it. In doing so, I 
begged a friend who is most successful with 
houseplants and splendidly equipped for it 
to make some cuttings. By this means I 
hope to have, another season, the unmiti- 
gated pleasure of growing this lovely flower 
of earlier days in my garden again for my 
own delight and for that of all who visit me. 

— Mary Eveanor Rorenr. 
Roanoke, Va. | 


Easy Weeding 


Salt has long been used to keep down the 
weeds in asparagus beds. However, recent 
investigation has also shown beets to be 
very tolerant of it and in some cases it has 
even been used in a like manner. In fact, it 
is reported that the yield of sugar beets in 
one instance was increased over two and a 
half tons an acre with a 500 pound applica- 
tion of common salt used as a side dressing 
about six weeks after the beets were 
planted. 





Sow 


LAWN SEED 
BEST ON EARTH 


FOR A BEAUTIFUL, 
PERMANENT LAWN |}sasl) => 


Staigreen is a mod- 

ern awn seed mixture, the result 
of years of experiment — free of 
troublesome weeds and crabgrass. 


1 Ib. $1.00 10 Ibs. $9.25 
24 Ibs. 2.40 25 Ibs. 22.00 

5 Ibs. 4.75 100 Ibs. 85.00 
Helpful Pamphlet Free on Request 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. 8. A. 
Use 1 Ib. for a new lawn 10 x 20 
ft. — half quantity for renovating. 

EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
25 ibs. $2.00 100 Ibs. $6.00 
For new lawns, 10 Ibs. to 200 sq. 
tt. — half quantity for renovating. 


1948 Garden Annual 
‘ree on Request 


Stim ial 


132-138 Church St., Dept.HON. Y. 8 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 

White Plains. N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn, Hempstead, L. I. 











Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm 
Box 348 BRISTOL, PA. 


DELIGHTFUL NOVELTY SALT & PEPPER 
SHAKERS IN A QUAINT OLD-FASHIONED 
HURRICANE LAMP DESIGN 


Gleaming nickel-silver non- 
corrode bases with crystal clear 
durable plastic chimneys. Idea! 

as shower gifts, table prizes, 
also for knick-knack shelves. 


- $1.25 per set POSTPAID. 
> 
PARK GIFT SHOPPE 
Dept.H 
9012 Miles Park 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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Koroseal has 100 times the flex- 
ual strength of rubber, greater 
resistance to sunlight, ta can't 
be harmed by contact with oils, 
acids, and solvents. Garden hose 
made of Koroseal is one-third 
lighter in weight, permanent 
bright red or cool green in color, 
iol has a beautiful glass-smooth 
finish. If marred, can be cleaned 
with ordinary soap and water. 
Another feature: no cover to 
wear away because the hose is all 
Koroseal. 
Koroseal — trade mark of 

The B.F. Goodrich Company reg. U.S. pat. off. 
Be TN 5 ao6 6 occccccbace $5.35 
DO WH Td se sectocdessene $9.85 


The same famous product you see 


ADVERTISED IN THE "POST" 
AND “LIFE” MAGAZINES 


Select color desired and send check or money 
order for POSTPAID delivery to your door. 


FREE “WONDER BOOK 


OF RUBBER” 


A beautifully illustrated picture story in 
colors, depicting the early discovery of 
rubber, through the years to its present-day 
indispensable uses. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


WATER MASTER SALES CO. 


19465 Ward Dept.K-1 Detroit 21, Mich. 














New England’s Best 
DWARF EVERGREEN HEDGE 


Taxus canadensis stricta 


Available for the first time in years. Bushy plants — 
15 inches in height. Dug to order, individually 
burlapped. 


$25.00 per 10 
$2.25 each for lots af 25 or more 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 
Growers of Quality Yews 


Winter St., Weston, Mass. Tel.: Well, 5-3431 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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Fall-Blooming Shrubs 


Fall-blooming shrubs are relatively few 
in number compared with the ones of 
Spring and early Summer and should be 


' even more appreciated. However, only a 
| comparatively small number of gardeners 


are familiar with many of the newer ones 
now available. 

Everyone knows and prizes the lilac 
which gives us one of the greatest displays 
but how many have seen or heard of the 
late Summer and Fall-blooming Syringa 
microphylla, the daphne lilac? This, like so 
many of our outstanding shrubs, is a native 
of north China. It is a very neat shrub, 
growing about five feet high with attractive 
small foliage and the general effect is like 
the so-called Persian lilac. While it blooms 
in early May, there are many other kinds 
to compete with it then and its bloom in 
Fall gives it its outstanding value. It has 
main trusses on each branch, with smaller 
ones below. The spikes are rather small, 
pinkish and with a fragrance different from 
any other lilac. This past season the Fall 
bloom began in late August and a few late 
blooms were still in evidence November 
nine. 

Elsholtzia stauntoni is another rather 
small shrub, not new but not planted 
enough in my estimation. It starts bloom- 
ing in early Fall and for a month or more 
its peculiar lavender-pink flowers literally 


| smother the plants. Its more popular name, 


>’ 


“mint shrub,’ 
erally used. 
The weigela Bristol Ruby is another 
dependable Fall bloomer, except in ex- 
tremely dry seasons, and the old Phila- 
delphus virginalis can usually be depended 
upon to produce choice scattering blooms, 


will certainly be more gen- 


_ unless allowed to seed freely. 


The old chaste tree is so much inferior to 
Vitex macrophylla with its larger more 
luxuriant foliage and flowers of richer color, 
blooming from late July until October that 
the former should be discarded. For 10 
years the vitex has proved perfectly hardy 
here in southern Ontario by mounding with 
soil in late Fall and seems to thrive in all 
soils. In exceptionally severe Winters it 
kills back to near where protected but 
when the soil is removed in Spring it starts 
growth stronger than ever. 

Among the hardy shrub roses Sir Thomas 
Lipton, a double snow-white rugosa hybrid; 
the Grootendorsts of which Grootendorst 
Supreme is the best, being an intense deep 
red crimson, are good Fall bloomers. Parfum 
D’?Hay and Magnifica are good double 
reds that have even finer Fall bloom than 
that of early Summer, if the seed hips are 
removed as soon as the flowers drop. During 
the heat of Summer these last two have a 
decided tendency to blue badly during hot 
periods of weather, C. F. Meyer and its 
sport, Nova Zembla usually produce some 
choice bloom of exceptionally fine quality. 
It must be admitted that in dry seasons 
when no watering is done Fall bloom on all 
these roses is negligible. These last two are 
not dependably hardy North of the peach 
belt. True, they may Winter successfully 


some seasons but only in isolated specially 
favorable locations are they dependable 
through a series of years. 

Another interesting shrub I have had for 
years and which is doing well is Albiazia 
julibrissin rosea, the hardy mimosa or silk 
tree. The original type grows to a height of 
30 to 40 feet and Washington, D. C. is 
considered about the northern limits of its 
growth. However, this newer and much 
dwarfer variety, growing to six feet or so, 
is hardy here and bears its pink flowers in 
late Summer or early Fall. Allied closely to 
the acacias, its attractive, unusual fernlike 
foliage which folds up every night always 
attracts favorable attention. This plant is 
sometimes listed as A. nemu and seems to 
succeed in either heavy loamy or sandy soil 
that is reasonably well drained. 

— Cuester D. WeprIcx. 
Nanticoke, Ontario 


Gypsophila 

Not many of us who have a flower garden 
want to be without the gypsophila in some 
form. The annual sorts that come so easily 
from seed aid us with edgings for our formal 
beds and give us plenty of cut flowers for 
small bouquets. 

For permanent plantings the perennial 
sorts are to be preferred. Two of these, 
Gypsophila repens bodgeri and Rosy Veil, 
can be used as low growing plants for the 
border or as an edging. Their first blooms 
appear the last part of May and carry on in 
profusion until the middle of July, at which 
time you can cut them down with a pair of 
hedge shears. In two weeks time they will 
come into bloom again and remain until 
Autumn. Gaillardias planted behind make 
a perfect companion. 

Gypsophila Flamingo is a_ beautiful 
double pink about two feet high but Bristol 
Fairy, a tall double-white form, must be 
far and away the favorite, because there is 
so much grown. Florists grow it for cut 
flowers to enhance their bouquets. In a 
sunny corner in the garden you can create 
a picture with three plants of Bristol Fairy, 
a gazing globe and half a dozen bulbs of the 
regal lily. Plant one Bristol Fairy behind 
and one at each side of the globe with the 
lilies in front. 

Gysophilas are very partial to lime. It 
should be well mixed with the soil they are 
to be planted in. The proportion is, one- 
part agriculture lime to 10 parts of light 
loam. 

A study of gypsophilas shows none of 
them have eyes directly on their roots. 
The eyes or sprouts that form the flowering 
tops come from shanks attached to the 
crown. This at once answers the question 
of how deep to plant perennial gypsophilas. 

When you buy dormant plants in Spring 
or Fall insist upon having shanks five inches 
long. This applies especially to the grafted 
sorts. Then you can get the crown five 
inches deep and the whole plant will then 
be completely under the ground. 

— Frank Rourke. 
Westfield, Mass. 
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Controlling weeds 
by chemicals 
From page 138 


evaporation of moisture, the packing of 
the soil and the growth of weeds. In a gar- 
den the mulch has the added value of sup- 
plying organic matter when it is turned in 
every year. Many different kinds of ma- 
terial have been used such as peat moss, 
leaf mold, ground corncobs, shredded ba- 
nana stems, shredded redwood bark, 
shredded sugar cane and sawdust. Most of 
these are sold at a price the average gar- 
dener does not feel he can afford it as a 
mulch on any but his most valuable crops. 
However, considering that a_ properly 
mulched garden will not require any culti- 
vation throughout the season; that the 
moisture supply will be evened; and that 
when turned under, it will improve the 
soil texture, the cost may not be too great. 
Some gardeners seem to be afraid of the 
acidity in these materials but lime is so 
inexpensive, so easy to use and so little is 
required that it seems foolish to continue 
to be so stubborn when this method may be 
the best way of controlling weeds in the 
average home garden. 

In 2, 4-D we have reason to believe that 
we finally have an effective, inexpensive 
weapon with which to fight man’s worse 
weed enemies, poison ivy and ragweed. 
New, much more potent forms of 2, 4-D will 
be placed on the market this year and time 
alone will determine whether or not they 
are just as effective but less expensive than 
ammonium sulfamate. 

The use of 2, 4-D on cultivated crops is 
still in the experimental stage. It has shown 
great promise on corn, sugar cane, gladioli, 
asparagus and strawberries but no one can 
make any definite recommendations or 
guarantee satisfactory results. On a lawn it 
is comparatively safe and effective. 

When it comes to 2, 4-D on valuable 
crops the scientists and growers are 
stumped. They have had both promising 
and disastrous results. On corn, perfect 
control of the weeds, including grasses, has 
been obtained by spraying two pounds of 
70 percent 2, 4-D in 200 gallons of water 
per acre (14 pound in 25 gallons per 5,000 
square feet,) on the surface of the ground 
immediately after the seed was planted. In 
this case the sprouting weed seeds in the 
top three inches of soil were completely 
killed. The 2, 4-D definitely kills grass seeds 
but does not injure the grass plants. On 
strawberries 2, 4-D killed most weeds and 
did little damage to the plants when ap- 
plied the first season or following the har- 
vest the second season. However, the buds 
and blossoms sprayed were deformed and, 
in addition, grasses and some weeds were 
not killed. On gladioli very promising re- 
sults were obtained by spraying five to 10 
pounds of 70 percent 2, 4-D in 200 gallons 
of water per acre, (44 to 4 pound in 10 
gallons per 2,000 square feet) on the’surface 
of the soil three to four weeks before plant- 
ing. 

Even with this evidence of the effective- 
ness of 2, 4-D those who know the material 
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realize that we still have much to learn 
about it. The chemical is unusually power- 
ful. A few drops left in a sprayer may in- 
jure valuable plants months later when 
spraying for pests. The drift of spray or 
dust must be watched carefully if valuable 
plants are nearby. 

The actual killing of weeds or seeds as 
well as possible injury to crop plants will 
vary according to the moisture, tempera- 
ture and other factors; and the fact that 
there are a number of different formula- 
tions of 2, 4-D differing in effectiveness on 
various plants complicates matters. The 
great advantage of 2, 4-D over most other 
weed killers is the fact that it is not corro- 
sive or inflammable and is harmless to ani- 
mals, birds and humans. 





The list of chemicals that give promise of | 


helping man in his battle against weeds is a 
long one. Some of them have even more 
formidable names than 2, 4-D but now be- 
ing sold as “‘Sinox” and “Dow Selective 
Herbicide.”’ A few of these chemicals have 
already been used successfully by farmers 
but more experimental work is necessary 
before they can be offered to the general 
public. 


So-called “*pre-emergence”’ 


applications | 


of weed killers are receiving a great deal of | 


attention from research workers and com- 
mercial growers who are experimentally 
minded. For example, Mr. Schumacher, a 
market gardener of Lexington, Mass. pre- 
pares his soil for sowing spinach and other 
crops as usual. Five to 10 days later he 
plants his seed. Two to five days later he 
sprays the field with the Stoddard solvent 
as recommended for carrots. The weeds 
that have sprouted are all killed, the vege- 
table seeds have not sprouted and are unin- 


jured. The oil quickly evaporates leaving | 


no harmful residue. Another grower, Mr. 
Richards on Cape Code, has successfully 
used a large tractor-mounted burner to kill 
the weeds on his truck farm. He plants 
his lettuce and other vegetables as usual. 
Just before the vegetable sprouts reach the 
surface, the top of the soil is singed by the 


burner and all the quick sprouting weeds | 


are killed. As you can well imagine this 
**pre-emergence’’ method requires careful 
attention to timing. 


Cactus Soils 

Contrary to popular belief, cacti like 
plenty of plant food in their soil. The dif- 
ference is, it is tightly locked up most of the 
time and only released when the rainy sea- 
son comes. Desert soils are, likewise, usually 
rich in lime. Therefore, the addition of a 
small amount is usually of benefit for those 
grown as house plants. Some desert soils 
even contain a fairly large quantity of fine, 
decomposed leaf mold but, like the plant 
foods, is only made available at times. How- 
ever, many cacti are not accustomed to 
humus and have no resistance to fungi. 
Therefore, any such material should be very 
thoroughly decomposed. 
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WHEN you condition your soil 
first — you will be amazed at 
how much better your seeds and fer- 
tilizer will do for you. 

Premier Peat Moss literally gives 
your soil new life — and gives your 
garden added beauty and vitality. 
It absorbs 20 times its weight in 


moisture . . loosens and aerates heavy 
EEE binds and gives body to 
light soil..... prevents leaching. It 


makes water and fertilizer penetrate 
deeply —feeds the roots as they need it. 
Once you try Premier Certified Peat 
Moss — you will never garden with- 
out it. Ask your dealer now for 
Premier — easily identified by the 
blue bale head with the certified seal 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PROTECTION PLUS 
Spray with 
BLACK LEAF 40 


DOUBLY: DEADLY TO APHIDS 


Kills aphids but spares lady- 
beetles and other beneficial 
insects. Black Leaf 40 fights 
on your side. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Nicotine Specialists Since 1885 


LOUISVILLE 2 © KENTUCKY 
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The ideal 
_ method of airplane 

spraying for insect and 
pest control in cities, towns, communities 
and on estates. 


SKY-SPRAY, INC. 
Affiliate of 
THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


795 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 


See your nearest Bartlett representative for prices 
and further information 


. rr T T . ’ 
SAVE YOUR ELMS 
Arrange DDT dormant spray NOW to 
control Elm Bark Beetle, carrier of 
Dutch Elm disease. Complete Sanita- 
tion program approved by government 











scientists. 
Dormant Spray for Evergreens to 
control Seale and Red Spider. 


Winter Damage Skillfully Corrected. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 
337 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
16 Market Square, Portemouth, N. H. 


5” CENTS 
PER DAY 
Converts Garbage and Other Waste Into 
Rich Organic Fertilizer Easy. Rapid 


‘A Necessity”’ “A Blessing"’ 
‘A God-send”"’ ‘A Life-saver’ 
is said by man DA users of Loveland Process 
SUMMER — ome yo ange waste 
problem solved others. 
pont pd SUPPLY o this 
ry ‘or trial; 
end na $i 65 for 5 Pounds 
See results for yourself. 
FREE Re actual users; +. oof ‘2d house 
ae gh ~ vegetables, flower < bens 


Yours SichinaiinDendligatten—lavited 


T. A. LOVELAND, Compost Service, Box 458-H 
217 Fulton Street New York City 8, N. Y. 














TREE SURGEONS, INC. 


Specialists in every phase 
of Tree Service 
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Manchester, Mass. — Manchester, N. H. 














‘*WILD FLOWERS”, by H. D. House. 

**FRAGRANCE FROM A CHINESE GAR- 
DEN”’ with 18 Wood Block Prints, by A 
Koelm, Peiping, China. 

“IRIS LAEVIGATA FISCH”’, 105 Coloured 
Plates, by Manabu Miyoshi, in four volumes, all 
new 

What offers? 
R. HULSEMANN 
316 East 82nd St., New York City 28, N. Y. 





“The World’s 


Finest 
a -- » ’ o» 
PLANT FOOD Plant Food 
ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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| and the available moisture. 





Growing Sweet Corn 
From page 130 


Corn plants must be properly spaced. 
The small early varieties can be grown as 
close as nine inches apart in rows 30 inches 
wide or, if in hills, not more than four stalks 
in one place 30 by 30 inches apart. The 
larger and later varieties should be a foot 
apart in the row with rows spaced three 
feet apart. 

Many gardeners made the serious mis- 
take of leaving too many plants to crowd 
each other so badly that few or no ears are 
produced. The best plan is to regulate the 


| planting rate to have the largest number 


of medium sized, well filled ears. The op- 
timum rate will depend upon the fertility 
The better 
the growing conditions the more closely 
the plants can be spaced and still produce 
satisfactory ears. If the growing season is 


| hot and dry at the time the plants are 


silking and the leaves begin to roll water 
must be applied or at least half of the plants 
cut out. Only in this way can the remaining 
plants produce a crop. 

Corn has the best flavor and is sweetest 


| when picked late in the afternoon on a 


bright sunny day. When picked for canning 


| or freezing the ears should be gathered at 


this time of the day. In warm weather corn 
passes the milk stage rapidly and is in its 
prime for only one or two days. If the ears 
are husked and chilled immediately in a 


| refrigerator the ears will remain in good 





condition for a day or two. For this reason 
it is important to make only small plantings 
of any one variety at one time. Ten feet of 
row for each member of the family of any 
one corn maturity group is usually ample. 
Even for preserving small quantities are 
best to work with, as large plantings may 
mature at an inconvenient time. 

As soon as the ears are harvested the 
stalks should be cut at the ground or pulled 
up roots and all put and on the compost pile 
or used for mulching. Corn borer larvae 
will migrate from these stalks to tomatoes, 
cucumbers, beans and other plants. If there 
are many borers the stalks should be cut 


_ into short lengths and turned under or put 


— maha. | 


| on the compost pile and covered with soil 


or other material. 

Corn should not be grown continuously 
in the same place. On fertile soils it will be 
al] right for two or three years in succession. 


Dahlia Recommendations 


The following varieties have been selected 
by E. A. Papesh, Cleveland, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Dahlia Society. Order 
them now but do not plant until later. 
Many readers will, no doubt, disagree on 
some of my varieties but, if they take the 
law of averages, they will find these are 
not far off. 


Beginner’s Dozen 


NAME TYPE COLOR 
SEI Ess cs cons seue Informal dec. Autumn 
Jersey Dainty......... Cactus White 
Jersey Beauty......... Formal dec. Pink 
OS Pe Cactus White 
All American.......... Semi-cactus Rose-Salmon 
Cherokee Brave....... Informal dec. Red 
WE hoods vas chad ion Ball Pink 
Charlotte Caldwell. .... Ball Orange 
I fas Re a aaekon Pompon White-pink 
Betty Malone......... Pompon Blend 
Andries Orange........ Min-cactus Flame 
Little Diamond........ Min-cactus Pink-rose 
Collector’s Dozen 
Crowning Glory....... Incurved cactus Pink 
The Real Glory....... Formal dec. White 
_ Se aa ee Formal dec. Pink 
Frau Ida Mansfield... .Cactus Yellow 
Dixie Wine Dot....... Informal dec. White-Wine 
Five Star General... ... Formal dec. Pink 
Nancy Ann Mitchell... .Cactus Red 
Miss San Diego. . . Cactus Pink-Yeliow 
Lois Walcher.. . ..Formal dec. Purple-White 
Loveliness...... . .Cactus Pink-Salmon 
Snowdrift...... .... Formal dec. White 
SL xe wuee.0 + 40% Informal dec. Yellow 
A Show-Winning Dozen 
ee Cactus White 
TE BIEN. on 6. 0.0:0:% Informal! dec. White 
OS ere Cactus Autumn 
Mrs. Hester Pope...... Informal dec. Purple 
Jane Lausche..... . .Cactus Purple White 
pe ae . Informal dec. Pink 
Frau Ida Mansfield... .Cactus Yellow 
EE. Sacennees €o0 Informal dec. Yellow 
Virginia Rute. . .Cactus Red 
MM sth d eNOS Cactus Red 
i. | eee > Pink 


Dahlias for cutting 
Andries Orange 
Charlotte Caldwell 
Buckey Baby 


Little Diamond 
White Fawn 
Little Wisteria 


Clover Rosy Dawn 
Red Cap Jr. Morning Mist 
Mrs. E. J. Ila 


Yellow Kitten Sylvia 


— Victor H. Rets. 
Ohio State University. 


Food Will Win 
The Peace 














FOR YOUR SPRING PLANTING 


You will need our northern grown hardy trees and plants 


YEWS in various types - ARBORVITAES - HEMLOCKS - 
SHADE TREES - FLOWERING CRABAPPLES - LILACS - 


DOGWOODS 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


PERENNIALS 


Catalog on Request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY 


(Established in 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 





HORTICULTURE 
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Choose peonies now 


From page 139 


root decay and plants weakened by yearly 
heavy cutting of blooms with removal of 
too much foliage. 

There are about 25 different species of 
the peony. By far the finest sort is the one 
generally grown, P. albiflora or its variety 
sinensis, native of north China and Siberia. 
It is very hardy and can be grown a con- 
siderable distance north of Winnipeg. It 
will not thrive in southern California nor 
along the Gulf Coast. Hundreds of different 
varieties of this species have been origi- 
nated. The first ones came to this country 
over 100 years ago. The full double type 
has always been most popular but the in- 


termediate semi-double and Japanese types. 


as well as the singles are increasing in popu- 
larity every year. 

Among the doubles, the old favorite 
three, and still widely grown, are Festiva 
Maxima, white; Edulis Superba, pink; and 
Felix Crousse, red. A later trio, still good, 
consists of Baroness Schroeder, white; Karl 
Rosenfield; red, and Mons. Jules Elie, pink, 
Up to about 1910 France and England led 
the world in origination of new kinds but 
since that time the United States has very 
definitely taken the lead. Among the best 
of the European originations are Kelway’s 
Glorious and La Lorraine, white; Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac and Philippe Rivoire, red; 
Therese, Tourangelle and Sarah Bernhardt, 
pink. 

There are far too many great American 
originations to list them all here. As peonies 
increase at a snail’s pace compared to roses 
and gladioli, many of these are still priced 
at $5.00 to $25.00 each. But others are now 
below that level and rank among the best. 
In white Nimbus and White 
Beauty are priced low. Other grand ones 
are Nick Shaylor, Elsa Sass, Plymouth, 
Flower Girl. In pink doubles Walter Faxon, 
Myrtle Gentry, Auten’s Pride, Mrs. F. D. 
Roosevelt, Minuet are available. Still ex- 
pensive are Dorothy J., Mrs. H. F. Little 
(blush), and Mrs. Livingston Farrand, the 
latter the last word in deep pinks. In red 
doubles, Richard Carvel, Mary Brand, 
Cleopatra and Louis Joliet are all moder- 
ately priced. 

The Japanese varieties have now been 
equalled or mostly surpassed by the varie- 
ties of the same type originated in the U.S.A. 
Isani Gidui, Toro-no-maki, both white, and 


doubles 


Fuyajo, darkest red, are the only ones still 
among the best. Isani Gidui is equalled in 
quality of bloom and surpassed in plant 
habit and vigor, while the two top pink 
Japs, Amanasode and Tomate Boku are so 
slow growing that they are not recom- 
mended. 

Among the best American Japs are 
Nippon Beauty, Nippon Brilliant and 
Sword Dance in reds; Aureolin, Nippon 
Gold, Alstead and Sky Pilot in pinks; 
Cordova and Fairbanks in whites. 

In singles none but American originations 
need survive. Pico and White Perfection in 
whites; Arcturus, Kaskaskia and Kickapoo 
in reds; Angelus and Dancing Nymph in 
blush; and Elfin Pink and Moon Mist in 
pink. 

New hybrids obtained by crossing the 
P. albiflora with P. officinalis have resulted 
in a number of unusually desirable new 
kinds which are outstanding for their ex- 
treme earliness and their new and most 
unusual shades of red, coral, cherry and 
salmon. They are still rather high priced 
because of the short supply but some 
should be in every garden. 


Food and Flowers 

Fruit tree specialists are now trying to 
find out what makes a tree come into 
blossom. Working with plant hormones, 
controlled conditions, and various root 
stocks, they are studying a problem which is 
at the base of fruit production. According to 
Dr. O. F. Curtis, Jr., of the Geneva, N. Y., 
Experiment Station, the evidence now 
available shows that a high content of food 
reserves in the branches is associated with 
the starting of flower buds. 

Knowing this, fruit growers have been 
able to get early flowering by ringing the 
tree in early Summer. They take a narrow 
band of bark off around the stem. Since 
food materials can’t travel down after that, 
they accumulate in the branch, and flower 
buds form. “Believing that there is some- 
thing more than food responsible for flower- 
ing,” continues Dr. Curtis, ““we have tried 
various hormones and other treatments. 
Because the hormones are present in such 
small quantities, however, they can’t be 
determined by direct chemical means, and 
we must use methods of observation which 
require a much longer time.” Along with 
hormone treatments, the pomologists are 
working on the effects of variation in 
amount of daylight. 
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| Send 35¢ for instructive booklet 


Your 
Valuable 


TREES 


Deserve 
Expert Care 





Fine trees — an irreplaceable asset to any 
property — can’t be grown in a day nor in 
a lifetime. But if neglected they may soon 
be lost. 

Are YOURS getting the experienced 
care needed to preserve their life and 
beauty? 

HARTNEY SERVICE covers every phase 
of tree protection. 

Without obligating you we shall be 
pleased to check your trees and shrubs 
as to winter damage, dormant spraying 
and other needs. Charges, based on the 
nature and amount of work done, are 
reasonable. 


Write or phone for an appointment TODA} 


Member of the National Arborist Association 
and the Massachusetts Arborist Association 





V 
981 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 








The Pre-Fabricated 


WILLOW GROVE 
‘COMPOST BOX 


Imagine! Une box does the 
work of two. Nove! take-apart 
feature helps save time and fuss 
when it’s compost-turning time 
Designed so you can erect 
and re-assemble in a few 
minutes. No tools required 
Ruggedly constructed. Complete 
with hardware fittings. Consists 
of only 3 pre-assembled sections 
You fasten front slats as heap 
builds up. 
HOW TO USE 

Ist Stage Erection. Bolt pre 
drilled sections together. Fasten 
front slat. Fill with compost ma 
terials. Fasten front slats as re 
quired. 
2nd Stage — Time to turn heap. 
Dis-assemble box and set up in 
2nd arrangement. Transfer ma 
terial into box. Makes enough 
finished compost to cover 300 sq 
ft. — 2” deep 
Shipped knockeddown. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

ONLY $18.75 Complete | 

Shipping charges extra 





FOR SECOND STAGE 


“Compost and How 
to Make It’’. Also our free literature on earthworms 





WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
WILLOW GROVE PENNSYLVANIA 
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DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


- 
CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington 

Lane, Ger 


ne, mantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
ORCHIDS 


We offer for spring shipment hybrid seedlings in the 
following genera: 


CATTLEYAS BRASSOCATTLE YAS 
LAELICATTHLE YAS CYPRIDEDIUMS 
CYMBIDIUMS 


List available: March 1948. If interested, and you are 
not on our mailing list, a postal card from you will 
assure your receiving our lists when ready. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 




















Our New 1948 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also the 


FINEST BORDER PERENNIALS 
Hardy in This Cold Country 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H 


Barre, Vermont 











COMPOST 
AS YOU WANT IT 
° .. SCREENED 
° .. SHREDDED 
* ..GROUND 
° ..MIXED 





Rocks, trash sepa- 
rated. Grinds manure 
and tough - mat- 


ter Ay 
screens, wet or as Lona 


——— perfora’ oe ee compost 


W-W GRINDER CORP. snci2t%< eas 
ENUFF , 


DDT re 


75% DDT WETTABLE POWDER 
No Stains or Blotches 
Much the Best for Flowers 


1 lb. makes 83 gals. of spray 
or 16 lbs. 5% DDT Dust Powder 
We Pay the Postage 


DEE INSECTICIDE LABORATORIES 
3310 Third Ave. New York 56, N. Y. 


(PATENTED) 














$1.25 
$3.65 
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Three British Year Books 


Daffodil and Tulip Year Book. London: 
Royal Horticultural Society. Eight and 
SIX. 

Reporting the news of the world in the 
field of tulips and narcissi, this publication 
continues the series continued so well for 
so long. Of particular interest in this issue 
is the stress given to the growing and breed- 
ing of the bulbs in many countries. There is 
an excellent article on preparing tulips for 
early forcing. 


The Lily Year Book. London: Royal 
Horticultural Society. Eight and six. 


This year’s issue of this famous report is 
particularly valuable in America because it 
contains an important account of the rais- 
ing of the new hybrid lilies in the United 
States by J. de Graaff of the West Coast 
lily growing section. There are also articles 
on growing lilies in woodlands and on the 
fritillarias. 


The Fruit Year Book. London: Royal 
Horticultural Society. Eight and six. 


The first number of this book to appear 
under auspices of the new Fruit Group of 
the Royal Society, it contains many inter- 
esting articles on fruit growing, stressing 
peaches and apples. There is an informative 
piece on fruits for preserving. 

These three books may be conveniently 
purchased at cost through Horticulture. 


Domesticated Earthworms 


Harnessing the Earthworm. By Thomas 
J. Barrett. Boston: Bruce Humphries. 
$2.50. 

Here is a practical book which “inquires” 
into soil-building, soil-conditioning and 
plant nutrition through the action of earth- 
worms. The volume contains detailed in- 
structicns for the intensive propagation of 
worms and for their use in “biological soil- 
building.”” The author, who has been a 


physician, printer, reporter, editor, and 
soldier, writes with experience gained 
through a dozen years’ work. . 


Growing and Freezing 

Quick Freezing and Family Food Garden- 
ing. By Gordon Morrison. New York: 
Stephen Daye Press. $2.75. 


Here is a combination book: it tells how 
to grow vegetables and how to preserve 
them by quick freezing. It is written in 
elementary terms and is a step-by-step 
manual of modern gardening practice and 
of the latest methods of preparing food for 
the home or community deep freeze locker. 
Gardeners who are also freezers will find the 
book valuable. 

















HIGGINS’ 
GORGEOUS GLADS 


Planting Time Special 


Presenting to the discriminating flower grower 
our popular SUPREME GLADIOLUS COL- 
LECTION containing a well chosen assort- 
ment of really fine exhibition quality varieties 
that will please the most critical glad enthusiast. 

Chosen from leading varieties of merit, 
introduced in the past few years, this special 
offer should not be overlooked by those de- 
siring the highest quality at a price far below 
their actual value as quoted in catalogs. 

All large Al bulks. Not labeled at this price. 
Labeled at 50 cents additional. 


We Pay the Postage 


30 Bulbs (3 each of 10 varieties) $2.00 
100 Bulbs (10 each of 10 varieties) $5.00 


Catalog on Request 


HAROLD B. HIGGINS 
Glad Acres 


PRESTON MARYLAND 

















and Powe: Lawnmower 
A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 


Easy Terms . Write Today 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. N 
1084 33rd Ave. S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 









GROW GLADS 


ORCHID, BEAUTY 


50 Garden mixture, $4.50; 50 Deluxe mixture, 
$6.50, postpaid. List — moderate priced and small flower- 
ing varieties. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Frank H. DuBois —_— Southport, Conn. 


E. A. MciILHENNY 


Grower of “PLANTS FOR THE SOUTH” 
Specialist in CAMELLIAS, BAMBOO AND 
LANDSCAPE PLANTS. 





Now ready: Translations of Rare Camellia 
Books; for further information on these, ad- 
ess: 


E. A. McILHENNY 


a 


Avery Island, La. 


For Better saan Send 


! S-L-N 


“the Stake with the magic twist” 
PLANT STAKES PLANT SUPPORTS 
Give your garden that NATURAL look 
Circular on Request 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of them 
rare or unusual, in our New Illustrated Catalog. 
Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


FLOWER LOVERS Mon the a> of the 
onth Club Now 
and receive your free copy of ‘‘How to Grow 12 
Different Flower Bulbs.'’ No dues or obligations. You 
too can enjoy continuous bloom in your living room 
throughout the year. Enclose one dollar with name- 
address You will receive by return mail, postpaid this 
month’s carton of rare flower bulbs guaranteed to 
grow in home or office. Send your dollar today to — 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 
125 Madison Dept. HR Chicago 3, Ill. 





















































Choice Evergreens « Shrubs 
Shade Trees « Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 











HORTICULTURE 
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BRITAINS AUTHORITATIVE 
HORTICULTURAL MONTHLY 


A 





ILLUSTRATED covers every aspect of horticul- 


ture for keen gardeners everywhere. Contains 
regular contributions by leading British experts; 
unique features on new and uncommon plants; 
latest data on scientific plant development; illumi- 
nating correspondence from plantsmen all over 
the world, etc. Lavishly illustrated with photo- 
graphs of interesting blooms and beautiful gardens. 
Appreciations from American Readers 


Your magazine remains a joy — H. P. (Chere- 
borough, California) 

Very much worth while, even to us with such a 
different climate — J. H. (Pennsylvania). 

I congratulate you on the high standard maintained 
by the journal — J. K. M. (Caiiiornia). 

Yearly Subscription (12 issues), including postage: 
$1.30 from Gardening Illustrated, U. S. Subscrip- 
tion Office (Dept. 15), 126 Lexington Avenue, New 











York City, N. Y. 








FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


PEAS 
BEANS 
LIMA BEANS 
SWEET CORN 


Spergon 


SEED PROTECTANT 


reduces the risk of seed decay and 
helps prevent ‘‘damping-off”’ even 
in cold weather. 





The result? A stronger stand and 
a bigger yield! 

SPERGON is safe and easy to use. 
Economical, too! 


Ask for SPERGON at your local 
seed store. Full directions for use are 


on the package. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 
1230 ROCKEFELLER CENTER* NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 


$ .25 
$1.00 


loz.envelope . . 
5 oz. container . . 








TREE AND SHRUB SEED 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from seed for shade, 
windbreak, prevention of soil erosion, snow fence, etc. 
Write for prices and information. 


WOODLOT SEED CO., NORWAY, MICHIGAN 
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Wild but Beautiful 


Wild Flower Guide. By Dr. Edgar T. 
Wherry, New York: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00. 


This handbook of the wild flowers of the 
northeastern and midland United States is 
certain to be very useful to amateurs. It is 
a median ground between the “popular” 
guides and the technical manuals. Of par- 
ticular value are the illustrations. Of the 500 
species discriminately selected and organ- 
ized, 192 are illustrated in full color and 236 
in black and white by Tabea Hofmann. 
Dr. Wherry is professor of botany at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The book is 
sponsored by the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society of Washington, D. C. 


Saintpaulias’ Fascination 


The African Violet. By Helen Van Pelt 
Wilson. New York: M. Barrows & Co. 
$2.50. 


No horticultural skyrocket in our times 
approaches the amazing saintpaulia. Per- 
haps the popularity is well merited for it is 
one plant that housewives can grow as well, 
if not better, than the florists. Mrs. Wilson’s 
book is an excellent outline of current meth- 
ods of culture and also presents illustrated 
and careful descriptions of what are momen- 
tarily recognized as 68 varieties. For 
amateur fanciers the book will be both 
valuable and inspiring. 


City Trees 


| Street Trees for Cities. Eugene, Ore.: 


University of Oregon. $1.00. 


Published by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service of the University of 
Oregon in cooperation with the League of 
Oregon Cities, this 18-page booklet covers 


the specialized field of selecting trees for | 


city streets as well as briefly outlining 


correct planting methods. In effect, the | 


bulletin represents a cross-section of mod- 
ern opinion on this somewhat controversial 
subject. 


Remarkable Squash 


The past season I grew two hills of three 
plants each of Delicious squash and gath- | 
ered 25 fruits, the largest weighing 12 | 


pounds. Nearly all the others weighed more 
than 4 pounds. One vine was 48) feet from 
tip to hill. The flesh is very thick, of a deep 


orange color, and truly delicious. It is better | 


than the average Hubbard, and nearly 


equal to the best of this grand old variety. | 


I have never been able to grow a decent 
Hubbard in the Washington area and other 
gardeners report the same lack of success. 

I also grew two hills of the new Butternut 
and gathered nearly a bushel of fine 
squashes. But, although the flesh does not 
cook as dry nor are they as flavorful as the 
Delicious, they are nevertheless a very 
good addition to the list of winter squashes 
that we can grow in this area. 

— Epwin C. Pow8 tt. 


| Rockville, Md. 








FPPPIRINININDNININ INI 
HARDY REGALE 


LILIES 


Easily the most popular Lily ever introduced, 
giving utmost satisfaction in habit of growth, 
freedom from disease and profusion of 
blooms in early July. White, trumpet-shaped, 
suffused with pink on the outside, canary 
yellow within; fascinating fragrance. These 
bulbs require de2p planting, covering 8 
inches and even more in light soil. 


Large Size, Ec. 40¢, doz. $4.20,25 for$ 8.20 
Mammoth, Eo. 55¢, doz. 6.00,25for 11.30 
Jumbo, Ea. 75¢, doz. 7.65, 25 for 14.75 


SEND FOR PERRY'S 1948 CATALOG 


A copy of this valuable gardener's aid is 
yours for the asking. In it you will find one of 
the most complete selections of flower and 
vegetable seeds in the country. Also note- 
worthy are the sections on gladiolus, dahlias, 
proven flower novelties, and a large line of 
horticultural supplies. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store"’ 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 9, Mass. 
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BROWNELL ROSE BUSHES 


Easy to grow — long to live 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


A new race from hardier species — of 
great vigor. 
HARDY CLIMBING ROSES 


Large collection of modern types — 
splendid colors. 


FLORIBUNDA 
SUB-ZERO ROSES 


See them in Bloom. 


$18 to $20 per dozen 


Ask for Circular 


W. DEXTER BROWNELL, Jr. 
East Providence Rhode Island 








HELENE BOLL 


“Your lecture at our last meeting was the 
highlight of the club year. All of the mem- 
bers agree that they want you again next 
year. Thank you for the inspiration that you 
gave us.” 

Margaret Wood, President. 


271 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Ken. 6—7758 


Witsons 
ROTOFU M E 





Liquid Rotenone Insecticide 





ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, WN. J. 
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ARISTOCRAT 
OF THE 
CLIMBERS 


/deal for d 
Arbor, Fence, Trellis or Wall 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
JACKMANI. Violet-purple. 
RAMONA. Lavender-blue. 

MME, BARON-VEILLARD. Lilac-rose. 
3 Plants (1 of each) for $2.50 

Postpaid in U.S. A. 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of our colorful, 
new 1948 Catalog. It's FREE! 


JAMES I. CEORCE & SON 


Box H Fairport, N. Y. 


informative 











Bi: GARDENERS 


== FARM 
=— CANDY 


will appreciate 
richness of our fine candy; made 
right on the farm where this country 
goody is packed and mailed direct to 
you. Send for free 
Booklet today. MARCY FARM 
CANDY, 
Street, Newton 
Massachusetts 


Upper Falls 64, 





PA NS I E “ 5¢ per plant 


SELECT YOUR OWN — ANY COLOR 
Alyssum = Floribundum? 
yes, 45c 
RENAUD’S PERENNIALS 
High Street Foxboro, Mass. 








DOUBLE BLOODROOT 


(Sanguinaria canadensis plena) 
Very rare, lovely form, flowers like small double white 
Peonies, in April. Grows easily in wild gardens, 
woodsy soil, part shade. Transplants best in fall. 
Stock searce; order now for September delivery. 
Strong roots. $1.50 each postpaid. $2.75 for 2, 
$3.75 for 3 


GRAY & COLE ® WARD HILL, 


RED VIOLET 


Viola Cucullata rubra 
violet. 
unusually prolific. 


MASS. 











lovely new deep red 


Send for complete catalog of hardy 
perennials —it pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 oe f Box H-4 eyemate 11, baaeaespemesiie 


PHLOX-ELLINGWOOD 


NEW, DWARF, LOW BRANCHED 
DELICATE PINK 


Strong Flowering Plants 





$1.00 each 


FREDERIC J. REA 
_ Norwood, Massachusetts 


Se Le a i a a 
~ i Lh” a La a a 








Strikingly veined and 3 
variegated foliage, in4@-Tya-s5 


or shades of white." Ae ba 


eitotess 
plants; splendid in garden a 
(Fine foliage for flower arran 
ments.) Start early; order NOW. 








Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
431 Burpee Bidg. OR 431 Burpee Bidg. 


Philadelphia, Pa, Clinton, lowa 
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the freshness and | 


Mail Order | 


Dept. H4, 1173 Chestnut | 


ZA UATALO 


Wild flower gardeners will find the catalog 
of Isaac Langley Williams, Exeter, N. H. a 
source of many treasures. 

Lowden’s of Hamilton, Ontario offers 
among its many choice small fruits new rust- 
resistant currants. However, special arrange- 
ments must be made with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture before plants can be im- 
ported. 

The Fosters, Laurel Hill Herb Farm, Falls 





| Village, Conn. offer an interesting little book- 


let which not only lists all the common herbs 
but gives cultural hints and even a few recipes. 

The seed catalog of M. H. Brunjes & Sons, 
1581 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. offers a com- 
plete line of annuals, perennials and vegetables 
as well as Summer bulbs. 

The 25th anniversary gladiolus catalog of 
Arthur A. Arenius, Longmeadow, Mass. in- 
cludes a wide selection of varieties for both 
amateur and commercial grower. 

H. A. Zager, Urbandale Ave., Des Moines 
10, Iowa lists choice collections of both day- 
lilies and hostas including many hard to find. 

“Beauty and abundance” from one’s own 





garden is stressed in the seed catalog of Hart | 


& Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 
catalog. 

Rock garden enthusiasts should not be 
without the handbook of pot-grown rock 
plants issued by Mayfair Nurseries, Bergen- 
field, N. J. It includes many rare items. 

Barnhaven Gardens, Gresham, Ore., spe- 
cializing in primulas, offers one of the most 
complete lists in the United States. 


As usual, the George W. Park Seed Com- 


A very complete 


| pany, Greenwood, S. C. carries, in addition to 





Thoroughly hardy. Large flowered and | 
3 for $1.25 postpaid 





| Nurseries dealing in gladioli exclusively. 


the usual listing of flowers and vegetables, a 
number of not-too-often-seen subjects. 

Lamb Nurseries, Spokane 11, Wash., offers 
a wide selection of perennials including a large 
number of iris and some flowering shrubs in 
small sizes. 

Strictly for the commercial man, the Ameri- 
can Florist Supply Company Bluebook (West 
Randolph St., Chicago and West 27th St., 
New York), contains a complete line of seeds, 
plants and sundries for both indoors and out, 

Hi-Lo Acres, Lake Villa, Ill. lists what it 
terms ‘‘the best of the best”’ in gladioli. 

The Albert Parrella Dahlia Gardens, Ely 
Avenue, Bronx 66, N. Y., is one of the better- 
known dealers specializing in varieties easily 
grown and always satisfactory including 20 
miniatures. 

O. E. Spencer, Elburn, Ill. issues a five-page 
folder devoted largely to fragrant gladioli. 

The John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., celebrates its 80th year, offering a com- 
plete line including house plants. 

Select strawberry plants are the specialty of 
J. W. Jones & Son. The address is Franklin, 
Va. 

From Hatzic, British Columbia, comes the 
gladiolus and dahlia catalog of Milton Jack, 
proprietor of the Ferncliffe Bulb Gardens. 

Among its other offerings, the Farmer Seed 
and Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn., features a 
variety of miniature vegetables as well as new 
sorts. 

Fruits as well as some vegetables are fea- 
tured in the 1948 catalog of Bradley Brothers, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Seabrook, N. H., is the home of Seabrook 
The 
catalog is free for the asking. 

Dealing entirely in seeds of honey plants, 
Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa, offers several 
unusual new plants. 

As usual, the catalog of S. S. Skidelsky, 
West 27th St., New York, confines itself to 
flowers, vegetables, plants, bulbs and sundries 
for florists and nurserymen. Wholesale only. 













WATER LILIES ¢ 
F AQUATIC PLANTS “™ 
Ornamental POOL FISH. 


° . $1"Get-Acquainted” Offer - 


° _ 8-Plant Pool Collection— contains 3 Water 

e Hyacinths (blue), 3 Parrot Feather (green), H 

, 2 Water Poppies (yellow). $1 postpaid. 

‘°° Cash with order. .- - 

” Free Catalog. write forthis beautiful. - 

24-page book. Tells how to beautify 

your water garden or build your own 
: pool. Lists, describes lilies, ~- ° 

plants, fish, in detail. Excel- 

lent reference book. Send 

15* postage for Canada. 


NOLT'S PONDS : 


Box 48 , SILVER SPRING, PA. 




















A 4 Plant Prize-Winning 
7 TS ~ Oregon Grown Stock 
= 


PRAIRIE SUNSET — Copper 
gold blend. Each $1.50; 3 for $3.75 


GREAT LAKES — Immense clear 
blue. Each $1.00; 3 for $2.50. 


Write for Catalog illustrated in color, describing the 
Jinest varieties available 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


Beaverton, Oregon 


Write for illustrated 
CATALOG of 
wt GROWN 
Ko _ Color 


NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 








Ones Ke and Sandy ool 
Box 5076, Portland 13, vt. Jo 






































» 

‘ 
ORR RSIS * 
'NEW CATALOG, features world’s # 
: finest PERENNIALS, ROSES, BULBS, i 
etc. for spring planting. 5 
4 Write for your free copy today rs 
CARROLL GARDENS > 
A x 


Box Westminster, Md. 





















SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest . lists seeds of the less usual species, 
alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics 
and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


_ Dept. BE Moorestown, N. J. 





For Ory61 or specimen trees. Five year FOR 
old, 6 to 12 inches. Sent postage at lant- 

ing time. Folder on Forest, Xmas 
Ornamentals. FREE. Address below. 


Go XWAS- TREE, 


14 million trees a year. Write 
for ps al Xmas tree bulletin, prices 

















MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 


HORTICULTURE 
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DAFFODIL NOVELTIES 


I have one of the finest collections of choice 

Daffodils in the British Isles and offer bulbs of 

highest quality. Please write for my descriptive 

illustrated catalog, post free. 

W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, BALLYMENA, 
Northern Ireland 





} 
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a 2 FAMOUS 


me PRIMROSES 


BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOG 


Sent upon request with culture, history and descrip- 
tion of allthe popular, easily grown, hardy 


PLANTS SEEDLINGS 
P RIM ROSES HAND POLLINATED 
SEED 
Famous for Size Famous for Color 
Famous for Variety 


BARNHAVEN “ZEsta™ 


























Greenhouse $389.00 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt showa, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. Other 
Orlyt models from $174. See it at the Flower 
Shows. Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
Irvington 70, N. Y Des Plaines 70, Ill. 


ORLYT Se PEEASSEMBLED 


GREENHOUSE 
Use a Sun House 

If you live in a climate where there is a 
late spring you can have a few vegetables 
that are as early as those grown much 
further south, and you will have a lot of 
fun growing them. How can you? Make 
yourself a sunhouse of course. 

The construction is very easy. Take a 
cardboard box. Next to the inner surface 
of the cardboard place a thin layer of 
humus, such as rotted leaves, to insulate it. 
Fill the remainder within a few inches 
of the top with the type of soil best suited 
for the vegetable you are planting. About 
four weeks before the regular planting 
season plant a few seeds in the box, cover 
with a pane of clear glass. A word of cau- 
tion. Plants do not need much water this 
time of year as there is negligible loss of 
moisture. Use a soil well filled with humus 
and very little water. 

At night bring in your miniature hot- 
houses. Be careful they do not freeze. 
\lso if you plan to include a few early 
cucumbers make sure the temperature of 
the soil is kept well above freezing at all 
times. These plants like warm soil. About 
« week after your regular planting season, 
take your boxes, carefully cut the bottoms 
off, punch several holes in the sides, and 
vlant the whole thing in your garden. Do 

ot disturb the soil in the box. 
— Acree J. HA... 




















Janville, Va. 


\pril 1948 








Germain’s of California (Los Angeles) once 
more offers a complete selection of annuals, 
perennials, roses and unusual pot plants in its 
beautifully-illustrated catalog. 

Pansy lovers will find the catalog of The 
Clarkes, Clackamas, Ore. contains many 
treasures. Primulas are also featured. 

The Barteldes Seed Co., Lawrence, Kan., 
and Denver, Colo., now in its 81st year, again 
offers a complete selection of flowers and 
vegetables. 

Not a catalog, the price list of Carl S. Eng- 
lish, Jr., Seattle 7, Wash., covers a wide va- 
riety of rhododendron species, seeds of plants 
native to the Pacific Coast and other unusual 
plants. 

The W. W. Wilmore Nurseries, Denver, 
Colo., offer specimen trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens; dahlias, roses and perennials. 

Andrews catalog, Faribault, Minn., carries 
an extensive selection of tree and small fruits 
as well as ornamentals especially suited to 
cold climates. 

The name, Howard R. Rich, is synonymous 
with tuberous-rooted begonias. His new cata- 
log is ready: the address, Atlantic, Maine. 

Another comprehensive gladiolus catalog is 
that of Birchville Gardens, Plainville, Conn., 
including the latest offerings of a wide number 
of outstanding originators. 

Nut tree growers will be interested in the 
latest list of Hebden H. Corsan, Hillsdale, 
Mich. Not illustrated. 

William M. Hunt & Co., West 45th St., 
New York City, is another of the nation’s old- 
est seedsmen, dealing in flowers, vegetables, 
small fruits and sundries. 

The well-known Champlain View Gardens, 
Burlington, Vt., once more offers a wide selec- 
tion of choice glads including an extensive 
array of new varieties as well as miniatures. 

Gladioli and small fruits are offered for sale 
by Alfred L. Moses, Lima, N. Y. in his 1948 
catalog — the glad plantings cover 50 acres. 

The catalog of Cole Nursery Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio, is replete with new and unusual 
perennials, roses and nursery stock, including 
the new Flaming Sunset hibiscus. 

The Hallawell Seed Co., San Francisco 5, 
Calif., is another of the West Coast’s most 
prominent seedsmen, offering a complete line 
of flowers, vegetables and bulbs. 

O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, Wash., long famous 
for delphiniums, also lists other perennials, 
annuals, iris and some bulbs. 

Many rare and unusual varieties of Summer 
bulbs are found in the Spring circular of The 
Barnes, oe East Aurora, N. Y., repre- 
senting C. G. Van Tubergen, Ltd. 

Olds 61st annual seed catalog is also a favor- 
ite with many. The complete address is L. L. 
Olds Seed Co., Madison 1, Wis. 

Scarff’s Nursery and Seed Farms, New 
Carlisle, Ohio, on the other hand, is a source 
of many seldom-seen fruits, as the white black- 
berry, along with general nursery stock. 

Last but not least, is Gladland Acres, Leba- 
non, Ore., with many new as well as old favor- 
ites in its 1948 catalog. 


Potentilla Fruticosa 


Few shrubs flower so consistently and re- 
main so cheerfully brilliant throughout the 
Summer and Fall as Potentilla fruticosa 
with its golden buttercup-like flowers. It is 
a small compact growing shrub reaching a 
height of two to two and a half feet which 
is closely and densely covered with small 
fern-like leaves. This shrub may be used 
in the front of the shrub border or in the 
foreground of any perennial planting. 
Spaced 12 inches apart in a single row, it 
will make a lovely informal hedge. Of par- 
ticular importance to northern gardeners 
is the fact that it will withstand sub-zero 
temperatures. It does best when placed in a 
sunny situation. 











GET THE BEST... 
PAY LESS! 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


SCREEN FENCING 


@ Long Lasting Cedar 

®@ Four Heights 

@ Easy to erect 

® Available immediately 


To enclose privacy ...to shut out unsightly 


views ...to keep your child safe, Walpole 
Cedar Screen Fencing is tops, actually costs 
less. Two types, peeled and with bark left on. 
Rustic Picket style, too, at even lower cost. 


Write for folder, or phone Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


745 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 





LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all New 
England. 


**Nature Packed” 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 











SCHEARER’S ORCHID EXCHANGE 


527 East Martin Street 
PHILADELPHIA 28, PENNSYLVANIA 
Botanical and Specie Orchids 


WRITE FOR REVISED PR'CE LIST 








NEW AFRICAN VIOLET 


Royal Sunset ‘‘two-purple”’ 
African Violet. First time 
offered. Deep purple flowers. 
Shiny waxlike 2-tone leaves 
. intense sea green and 

urple. Most outstanding 
Violet yet. Only $2. SEND 
NO MONEY. Pay postman, 
plus postal chgs. Return at once 
for refund if not pleased. Cash 
orders prepaid. 2 plants $3.50; 3 for $5. GIVEN 
with orders $3.50 or more, reg. $1 val. Gardenia 
Plant, fill home with fragrance this winter. Order 
from OWEN NURSERY. See address below. 
VIOLET-GRO—Perfect potting soil forall house 
plants. 4 leaf mold, ¥; sand, 44 peat moss. Does. 
wonders. $1 for 3 lbs. postpaid ; 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10 Ibs. 
$2.50. Also sent C.O.D. plus postage. 

OWEN NURSERY, Dept. 9R4, 
Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 
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Do You Hear? 





SETH L. KELSEY 


Thursdays 12:35 P.M. WHDH 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Garden Program 


Seth L. Kelsey brings: Timely hints on gardening 
¢ Answers to garden problems ¢ Discussion of 
related topics @® Frequent interviews with distin- 
guished guests ® News of the Society and the 
magazine Horticulture. 


LISTEN FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL CONTESTS 














“Not a Weed Left” | 


Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.” In same operation 
3 they break up the clods 
4 and crust, aerate soil, 
work the surface into a 
level moisture - retaining 
mulch. Patented filler 
drum and other big ad- 
vantages. 

A woman or boy can 
use it — do more and 
better work than 10 
men with hoes. Write 
for literature, sizes and 
prices direct to you. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 75, David City, Nebr. 


























MINNEAPOLIS—MOLINE 
and GRAVELY TRACTORS 
With cutter bars, snowplows and 
other attachments 


SANDBERG EQUIPMENT CO. 


76 Lansdowne St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. Ki. 7- 4300 











Plan to Plant Some 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


in your Garden This Spring 


WRITE NOW for my catalog No. J. It tells the . 
WHY-WHEN-WHERE and How of these trees. 


Port Chester . 


King St. opposite Comly Ave. 


New York 














HENRY LEUTHARDT Mant 





How to grow roses 
From page 137 


primarily a matter of prevention and for 
this reason beginning the protective meas- 
ures in the Spring is important. Carefully 
removing from the ground any old rose 
leaves is the first step. Next begin spray or 
dust treatments as soon as leaves start to 
appear. Don’t wait until the diseases or 
insects become prevalent. 

The standard fungicide for blackspot for 
Spring use is sulphur, prepared either for 
dusting or as wettable sulphur for spraying. 
As a dust it is used full strength while as a 
spray wettable sulphur is mixed with water 


| at the rate of three level tablespoonfuls per 





gallon. Since sulphur will burn during hot 
weather, it is safer to use a copper fungicide 
or fermate, but it can be used on roses until 
the temperature reaches 90 degrees F. Many 
prepared materials are also satisfactory and 
are available from horticultural supply 


| stores. A number of all-purpose sprays and 


dusts are on the market which make it 
possible to control most of the diseases and 
insects with one material. 

In blackspot and other disease control, 
the timeliness with which the spray or dust 
is applied is, perhaps, the most important 
factor. The fungicide must be on the foliage 
to kill the fungus before it penetrates the 
leaf. This means that in the Spring when 
growth is rapid applications must be made 
often to keep the new foliage protected. 
Since blackspot spores can germinate when- 
ever the foliage is wet for a period of six 
hours, the fungicide should be on the leaf 
during all wet periods. Thoroughness is also 
important and both the upper and under- 
sides of the leaves must be kept covered by 
a thin film of the protective material. If the 
early Spring infestations of both diseases 
and insects can be prevented, the danger of 
trouble later in the season will be greatly 
reduced. 


Praising the onion 
From page 141 


bread. This variation found in the one 
species is something that has taken place 
over thousands of years and is still going on. 
While many of the common names of va- 
rieties are recent “handles” attached to 
sorts that were known and described as far 
back as the 16th century, improved forms 
of them are appearing yearly and one does 
not know what the present wave of hybridiz- 
ing activity may bring forth. Perhaps, soon 
we shall have the flavor without the smell, 
impossible as that seems. 

The culture of onions need hardly be 
mentioned, as it is generally well known 
that while they will do reasonably well 


anywhere, they are happiest when grown | 


in the richest earth possible with plenty of 
water provided. Gerard, in his herbal, well 
sums up the whole subject when he writes: 
“The onion requireth a fat ground well 
digged and dunged, as Palladius saith. It 
is cherished everywhere in the kitchen gar- 
den, now and then sowne alone, and many 
times mixed with other herbs.” 











Now is the time to order your 


ESPERANZA AURATUM LILY SEED 


$1 and $3 per packet, with Instructions 
ESPERANZA LILY GARDENS 


Langley Prairie + British Columbia + Canada 


UNUSUAL BLOOMS FOR THE DISTINCTIVE PLACE 
PURE WHITE TIGRIDIAS 
(ALBA IMMACULATA) 

5 for $1.00 10 for $1.90 25 for $4.50 
SHREWSBURY GARDENS 
CUTTINGSVILLE, VERMONT 


Specialties and Originations in Irises, Daylilies and 
Summer-F lowering Bulbe 

















BUILD BETTER SOIL 





Baker’s Fine Cocoa Shells are a new 
product for the enrichment of lawn, 
shrubs, and garden. 100% organic mat- 
ter, guaranteed free of weed seed. Chemi- 
cal analysis shows pH about neutral. 
Send a penny postcard for details to: 








WALTER BAKER CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 
Div. of General Foods Corporation, Dorchester 24, Mass. 











DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed now. 
Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE 














New and Choice 


As 7-4204 Brookline, Mass. 
Bearded — Douglasiana 
Louisiana — Evansia 


IRIS Spuria Species 


Illustrated catalogue upon request 


LYON aA GARDENS 
WOODMAN AVENUE 
_ VAN NUYS, ‘CALIFORNIA 


THE GARDEN SHOP. 
Unusual Garden Accessories 


26 Church Street Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 


Dept. H 




















IRISES « PEONIES -« MUMS 
DAY LILIES - POPPIES 


Highest Quality Stock 
LARGE CATALOG NO. 64 FREE 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 


Van Wert Ohio 


_s. £ ae 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 
6 varieties of fine bearded irises $2.25 
China Maid (pink) Tiffany (yellow and red) 
Golden Majesty (yellow) Shining Waters (good blue) 
E. B. Williamson (red) Mt. Washington (white) 
Free catalog 
MARIPOSA IRIS GARDENS 
870 West Mariposa St. Altadena, Calif. 
CLASSIFIED 
Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 

$2.50, payable in advance. 
DAYLILIES and SIBERIAN IRIS. Daylilies; 
Florham, Gold Dust,* Lemona, Luteola, Margaret 
Perry, Maculata, $2.00. Iris: Caesars Brother, Red 
Emperor, Bob-white, Gatineau, Pickanock, Thelma, 
$2.00. Both items. $3.75. EVERETT KENNELL, 585 
Beakan_Rd., Rochester 11, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





GERANIUMS — Fine young pot-grown plants, well 
soted, variety of colors —14 for $2.00. Coleus — 
right colored foliage — 12 for $1.00. Minimum order 
2.00. Sent Postpaid. Cash or Money Order. Descri 
‘ive Pricelist Free. WILSON BROS. FLORISTS, 
Dept. H, Roachdale, Indiana. 





HYBRID CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. 
Profits around one thousand dollars per acre. Cultivated 
Blueberry plants being planted all over the country. 
New England, New York, Penna., N. J., fast peogees 
Blueberry States. Varieties, Rancocas, Rubel, Cabot, 
Jersey, Concord. One year $3.00 doz., $20.00-100. 
[wo years $7.00-doz., $50.00-100. Three years, $9.00- 
doz., $70.00-100. Newer varieties Weymouth, Dixie, 
Pemberton, Atlantic, Burlington, One year $9.00-doz., 
$75.00-100. Two years $2.50 each, $20.00 doz. Three 
vears Burlington $3.00-each, $20.00 doz. List sent. 
WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New 
Jersey, Root Specialist. 





FOUR YEAR BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Jersey, 
Rancocas, Bear this summer. $2.00-each. $20.00-doz. 
WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 





BERRY PLANTS. Red Raspberry, Latham, Sunrise, 
St. Regis; $7.00-100. $40.00-1,000. Taylor Red Rasp- 
berry $5.00-100. $38.00-1,000. Eldorado Blackberry 
$7.00-100. $45.00-1,000. Black Raspberry Cumberland 
$5.00-100. $38.00-1,000. Thornless Boysenberry $5.00- 
100. $43.00-1,000. Red Currants $2.00-doz. $12.00-100. 
Gooseberry $.40 each $4.00-doz. Pot-grown Strawberries 
Junes $9.00-100, Pot-grown Everbearers $10.00-100. 
Grape vines, Caco, Concord, Niagara, grapes 2 for 
$.50. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





JERSEY GROWN ASPARAGUS ROOTS. First 
asparagus state of the East. South Jersey roots, Wash- 
ington variety. Two year roots $2.00-100, $14.60-1,000. 
Three year roots, immense, $3.00-100. $20.00-1,000. 
California Asparagus roots, 2 years, $3.00-100. $18.00- 
1,000. Carter’s brand Asparagus, South Jersey's leader, 
immense stalks, 2 years $3.00-100. $16.00-1,000. 
Headquarters. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 
oodbury, New Jersey, Root Specialist. 





CORNMAN FRAGRANT DAHLIA SEEDS 25 $2.00, 
50 $3.00, 100 $5.00. M. A. CORNMAN, Box 18, 
Cardiff-by-the-Sea, Calif. 





GIANT FLOWERING OUTDOOR SNAPDRAGONS 
— Yellow, Pink, White, Crimson, Orange, Mixed — 
strong transplanted 18 for $1.05; 50 for $2.80 prepaid. 
FINEST DOUBLE ASTERS — White, Blue, Red, 
Pink, Purple, Rose, Mixed — strong transplanted 24, 
$1.10; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.90 prepaid. Get list many 
timely spring items. PAUL WARD, Plantsman, 
Hillsdale, Michigan. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS — fine large bulbs — mixture 
contains al] colors and many varieties. 45¢ per dozen, 
$3.00 per hundred. ELLEN D. BROADHURST, 
Holicong, Pennsylvania. 





PRIMROSES: Cashmeriana (lovely lavender): Poly- 

anthus mixed. 2 yr. blooming size, 25¢ each. Add 10% 

fer postage. QUESTOVER PRIMROSE GARDENS, 
Nola E. Wibel, Contoocook, N. H 





“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES’’. 32 page booklet: 
drawings, instructions on how to build. $1.00. H. C. 
LIGHTFOOT, Civil Engineer, Richboro 4, Penna. 





NEW DAYLILIES listed in color sequence, also fine 
Iris. Unusual selection of narcissus, tulips, etc. Any 
list on request. KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 7595 
Montgomery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MODERN IRIS from a famous collection. To advertise 
our quality stock, we offer 8 different varieties for $3.00. 
12 different varieties for $4.50. All selected by us from 
regular catalogued varieties. Parcel Post prepaid. 
We reserve right to withdraw this offer July ist. Free 
catalog of 370 better, newer varieties. IRIS TEST 
GARDENS, Route 1, Box 805. Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cenis a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





HOME INDUSTRY — Two great opportunities for 
profitable occupation. Earthworm Farming and Scien- 
tific Beekeeping. Write for valuable free bulletins. 
EARTHMASTER "| cee Dept. 23, 
Box 488, Roscoe, Ca 


BUSHY FORSYTHIA spectabilis 18-24 inches at 

60 cents each. Vinca minor (hardy myrtle) 4 years old 

of $40.00 a hundred. MILTON NURSERIES, Milton, 
ass. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS grown by G. H. Rounds 
selected to serve New England growers. Catalogue. 
ng td STRAWBERRY NURSERY, Abing- 
ton, Mass. 


GERANIUMS — The plant with personality and 
charm. Scented and colored leaved varieties — 6 for 
$3.50. Strong healthy plants. Also beautiful zonals in 
variety. Chrysanthemum pinats ready May 15th. 
Order early. E. A. SAMPSON, 51 Park Street, Mans- 
field, Mass. Visitors Welcome. 


CLASSICAL PILLOW VASE, Glidden, 5” high x 5x 
2”, blue, yellow turquoise. ?.— holders, large and 
medium, set $1.75. Postpaid o C.O.D.’s. H 
SHOPMYER, Manchester Road, Poughkeepsie, 


. . 














STATE INSPECTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 
Sen. Dunlap: old favorite, sweet, good for home and 
markets; Pathfinder: excellent yielder of quality berries. 
100 for $2.75; 250-$5.25 Prepaid. FRANKLIN C. 
ROBERTS, Boxford, Mass. 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS — 10 labelled named varieties 
including Summer Sunset $2.00 postpaid. May delivery. 
SUNSET VIEW IRIS FARM, Constantine, Mich. 


ZONAL GERANIUMS exclusively. Fine flowering 
varieties for pots and garden. Dwarf, Fancy- Leaved, 
and odd varieties for the collector. Send 10¢ for catalog 
describing 295 varieties. HOLMES C. MIL 

Route 2, Box 647, Los Altos, California. 


INDIAN ORCHIDS: — 25 Strong plants, all different 
kinds, $18 — post free. Catalogue free. L. B. PRAD- 
HAN & SONS, Pakyong, Sikkim, India. 


ORCHID PLANTS, Trianae, for sale due to crowded 
greenhouse. Excellent opportunity to acquire cheaply 
10 to 150 plants. E. MYERS, 710 Spring Street, 
Philadelphia 17, Pa. 


79¢ BARGAIN WOODEN BIRD HOUSE, requiring 
only nailing together. Nails included. Send one dollar 
to cover house and postage. Excess will be refunded. 
TIFFT, 14 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 




















DAHLIAS of. merit and honor roll. Prices reasonable. 
THOMAS L. GALVIN, 7 Belleview Avenue, Pea- 
body, Mass. 


LIBERAL REMUNERATION to ladies and gentle- 
men, interested in gardening, willing to acquaint their 
friends with our exclusive quality of FLOWERBULBS 
FROM THE NETHERLANDS. Write us for particu- 
lars on our novel sales ie comeeiee a one ke! visits to 
our display gardens. H. » Flowerbulb 
Specialists, Hunting Ridge —-» Haviland Roads, 
Stamford, Conn. 


RENNIE’S HIGH GRADE STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
State inspected; 40th year; Howard, Catskill, Premier, 
25-$1.25; 50-$2.00; 100-$3.25; 200-$6.25; 300-$8.75; 
500-$12.50; Gem Everlasting will fruit this year, 25- 
$1.75; 50-$3.25; 100-$5.00; 200-$9.00. Delivered free. 
Free catalog tells how to grow them. GEORGE REN- 
NIE FARM, Andover, Mass. Tel. 706. 


WATERLILIES, 3 different $1.50 postpaid. 100 lilies, 
8 varieties for lake beautification $30.00 unlabeled. 
MISSOURI WATER GARDENS, Stover, Missouri. 


DAHLIA ROOT SPECIALS -— All Show Winners. 
Get Acquainted Offer — Named, Five Large $2.00. 
6 Small $1.50. Buy both offers and receive one recent 
introduction free. Free root list. HAUGH DAHLIA 
GARDENS, Wellsville, Ohio. 


FREE CACTI — Three different rare blooming size 
Dwarf Cacti, including Mexican two-colored cactus. 
Send 25¢ for mailing and handling. FITZPATRICK’S 
GARDENS, Edinburg, Texas. 


SIBERIAN IRIS COLLECTION: 2 each of 8 attrac- 
tive named varieties, jabeted, pos' a $2.50, minimum 
order. ELIZABETH HEFF Lark Meadows, 
West Mansfield, a 


HEMEROCALLIS, (hybrid day lilies) flower of the 
future. Send for descriptive list of named, labeled, 
Maroon, Red, Pink, Purple, Pastel & Bicolors. Hardy, 
any type soil, also seed $1.00 hundred. AMARYLLIS 
GARDENS, 15 Screven Avenue N.E. Box L. Atlanta, 
Georgia 


























LARGE PROFITS FROM IDLE LAND. Bitter- 
sweet, holiday ornamentals. Easily grown, no plowing, 
care. Profitable part time work. Sell for highest prices. 
Free Circular. New money making opportunity. 
POHL. RFD 4, Greenwich, Conn. 


IRIS—SPECIAL OFFER Buechley’'s Giant, Frieda 
Mohr, Golden Treasure, Gudrun, Mme. Louis Aureau, 
~— Spot, Wabash, White Goddess, The Bishop, The 

ed Douglas. $3.00 (catalog value $7.05) PARRY 
NURSERI ES, Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


ORCHIDS — Large plants for spring delivery from 
Central & South America, Mexico, India, and the 
Philippines. Price list sent on request. Prices reasonable. 

IN! FLORAL CO. Rt. 12, Box 287, Kirkwood 22, 
Missouri. 


WANTED, SMALL GREENHOUSE, even span, good 
condition, in, or near Philadelphia. DECAIROS, 6422 
Edmund Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 














GLADIOLUS mixed colors: 100 blooming size bulbs 
and 1000 bulblets $1.50 postpaid. C. H. BREWER, 138 
Vine, Harrisburg, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS — 65 medium size bulbs (%” to 114”) 
Famous Gladland Mixture—at least 25 varieties 
guaranteed for $2.00 post-paid. Free with above — 
our 1948 gladiolus catalog, most complete published — 
four pages in color, describing and pricing 430 varieties 
of superior gladiolus, with more than twenty pages of 
cultural information and other special features. For 
catalog alone remit 25¢ in stamps, credited on first 
order. 20 page price list free. GLADLAND ACRES, 
Lebanon, Oregon. 


POEMS WANTED for musical setting. Send poem 
for immediate consideration. HAMANN SERVICE, 
608 Manhattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. 
Features exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. 
JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


SEMPERVIVUM — COLORFUL HEN & CHICKS 
—10 varieties Labeled. Prepaid. $2.00. Over 100 
different varieties. ‘Make a Hobby of Hardy Semper- 
vivums.’’ MacPHERSON GARDENS, 35@ Van Buren 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and conservatory plants. 
Send for list “E."" JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY, 
Rutherford, N. J 


GLADIOLUS BULBS — 100 medium sized mixed 
bulbs $2.50 post-paid. 100 small size $2.00 post-paid. 
10 varieties of choice bulbs. Send for catalog of prize 
winning varieties. SIBOLE NURSERY, Brampton, 
Michigan. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — get out 1948 
catalog, listing 200 varieties; also latest in Hemero- 
callis, Japanese Iris Heuchera, Poppies, and other 
perennials, OMAR COLES, Magnolia, N. J. 


ROSES — Best No. 1, 2-year, Field-grown 75¢. $3.00 
orders prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shrubs, 
Dahlias, Mums, Perennials. List. GABLE’S NURS- 
ERY, Haralson, Ga. 


“SUCCESS WITH AFRICAN VIOLETS” — illus- 
trated booklet tells just HOW. 35¢ (no stamps) MA YME 
GALE, Longmont, Colorado. 


FREE CATALOGUE — Large collection Hardy 
Plants. Rare Alpines for the Rockery, Delphiniums, 
Hardy Asters, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Hardy Phlox, 
and many other Hardy Northern field grown plants. 
N. A. HALLAUER, R5, Webster, N N. ¥- 


“HOW TO GROW ORCHIDS,”’ a 12-page pamphlet, 
25¢. Spring bulb catalog, listing Begonias, Caladiums, 
Gloxinias, Achimines, Amaryllis, Orchids, and many 
other bulbs, with many special articles on how to 
ow them, is free for a post card request. CECIL 
OUDYSHEL, Dept. H, La Verne, California. 









































FREE ZANT’S BLUE RIBBON DAHLIA CATALOG 
showing 22 acres Dahlias. ZANT’S WILDWOOD 
GARDENS, Route 3, Wayland, Michigan. The 
Dahlia Capital of the World. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS High quality, state inspected 
bulbs. Special offer for HORTICULTURE readers. 
Five bulbs each of: — Blue Beauty, Red Charm, White 
Gold, Parnasus (Purple), Early Rose, Gayway (Orange), 
Five Assorted Smokies, Five assorted Blotched varie- 
ties, Plus 500 bulblets and 188 variety catalog, $3.50 
value for $2.30 prepaid. GLADVALE GARDENS, 
Walnut, IHinois. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS also Variegated, Ivy and 
ther unusual geraniums, Begonias and ferns. FRANK 

D, JR. Greenhouse. P. O. Box 3336, Ft. 
Vorth 5, Texas. 


\pril 1948 





WILD FLOWERS, evergreens, trees, shrubs, peren- 
nials — vines. 75 strong ferns $5.00. Catalogue. THREE 
LAURELS, Marshall, N. 


ENJOY THE THRILL of growing orchids (the kind 
the florists sell). Write for free instructions on growing 
in the home and list of mature plants and orchid seed- 
lings. C. M. KILIAN, 210 C Yorkshire Drive, 
Birmingham 9, Alabama. 


Ever thought of writing your friends on PERSONAL- 
IZED PICTURE POST-CARDS? Any favorite 
snapshot you have. Inex ane. Samples 10¢, credited 
on order, TIFFT, 14 Ti Road, Dover, N. H. 


GERANIUMS — Fine young pot-grown plants, well 
rooted, variety Of colors— 14 for $2.00. Coleus — 
bright colored foliage — 12 for $1.00. Minimum order 
$2.00. Sent Postpaid. Cash or Money Order. Descri 
tive Sg Free. WILSON BROS. FLORI 
Dept. H, Roachdale, Indiana. 














HARDY FERNS that thrive where other plants fail 

to grow. We also s ialize in Dapne Cneorum. Write 

for price list. JOHNSON’S NURSERIES, South- 
, Mass. 





SEEDS, Insecticides, Lawn and Garden Supplies. 
Free catalogue. POTTER SUPPLY SERVICE, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


QUALITY native PLANT SEEDS, 1947 crop. 
Cardinal flower, turtle heads, bunchberry, etc. Tree 
list. VALLEY GARDENS, 21301 Telegraph Rd., 
Detroit 19, Mich. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER, married, industrious, thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of greenhouse and estate work. 
Excellent references. Box 97, HORTICULTURE. 
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| The Horticultural 


| Society of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


| a 
NARCISSUS 
SHOW 


April 21-22, 1948 | 
to be held at | 








598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


SCHEDULE MAY BEOBTAINED | 
BY WRITING THE SECRETARY | 
| 


x ® ®& 


Invitation is also extended to exhibit | 
any flowers other than Narcissi 




















THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 


The om 
| Library 


THE MOST COMPLETE OF 
ITS KIND ANYWHERE . 


offers to members 





. All the best garden books, 

| old and new 

. Help with gardening prob- 
lems 

. Suggestions for club pro- 

= and flower shows 
ooks by mail anywhere in 

the country 

. A reading list “400 Books 
For Amateur Gardeners” 


| HOURS 9 #0,5 
SATURDAYS 9 ¢o 1 
Telephone KEnmore 6-9280 

















COLOR CHART 


of the Garden Club of New Haven 
Suggests good combinations with masks that fit. 
Send $1 to 
MRS. A. N. CREADICK, Chairman 





77 Loomis Place New Haven, Conn. 








{ MRS. ROBERT BARTON’ S 
GARDEN SHOP !N,4 LOVELY 
75 Granite Street— Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Old iron and wire furniture. Alabaster vases 
.. modern ceramics. Country antiques. St. 
Francis figures — $7.50, $15, oe. 





For the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send for 
our catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Japan- 
ese varieties, rare reticulata and juno species and 
lovely Western natives. 


WALTER MARX GARDENS 
BORING, OREGON 





RARE AND UNUSUAL SEEDS 


Selected choice strains of: 
Ceanothus prostratus 


Iris tenax Silene hookeri 


Each package $.50, the three for $1.25. Send 3c stamp 
for complete list of rare Western native seeds. 


MARCEL LE PINIEC 
Route 1, Box 65a Jacksonville, Oregon 














Send for fre es 


PERFECT- GARDEN LABEL 


amples 


Lead pencil markines permanent 


reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
utiful gray green color blends with 


HAMMITT 






use. 
garden. E, are for 

WARD 
13 Lewis aera 
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| 
| April 24~-May 3. Maryland. Eleventh An- 


Hartford 3, Conn. | 








Mar. 28-April 19. New Orleans, La. Spring 
Fiesta. 

April 2-6. Chicago, Ill. 
Spring Flower Show of the Garden Clubs | 
of Illinois at the Stevens Hotel. 

April 7-10. Atlanta, Ga. Annual Convention | 


Twenty-second 


of the Men’s Garden Club of America. 

April 8-9, Atlanta, Ga. Second Annual Tulip 
Show in the Auditorium Annex. 

April 9-10, La Jolla, Calif. Cymbidium 
Show. 

April 9-11. Memphis, Tenn. Spring Garden 
Pilgrimage of the Memphis Garden Club. 

April 10-11 and 17-18. Houston, Texas. 
Garden Tours for the benefit of the 
Henrietta Egleston Hospital. 

April 15-18. Santa Barbara, Calif. Cym- 
bidium Show. 

April 17-18. Hollywood, Calif. Ninth An- 
nual Iris Show. Hollywood Garden Club 
and co-operating organizations. Plummer 
Park. 

April 22-25. Pasadena, Calif. Cymbidium 
Show. 

April 24-25. Omaha, Neb. Exhibition of the 
Omaha African Violet Club. Josilyn 
Memorial Building. 

April 24—May 1. Virginia. Historic Garden | 
Week covering the entire state. 


nual Maryland House and Garden Pil- 
grimage. Statewide. 


~ 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


389 Broad Street (Suburban) 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CRORES ABH ASD 


| DISPLAY IN ROOMS OF 
THE SOCIETY 


DAFFODILS 


| Wednesday, April 14, 1948 
12 Noon to 5 p.m. 


Under direction of 
“The Planters” 


SSR GSAS ASAE 


ANY SEASONAL EXHIBITS 
WELCOME 


Open to All—No Charge 
IN J 


| = 











Estimates Given 


Louis O’Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 


EV 3-2205 


Everett, Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


Enjoy the thrill of growing your Orchid blooms 
in amateur greenhouse. Simple cultural instruc- 
tions and three blooming size plants for $10, 
6 for $18 express collect. Spring price list on 
request. 


LEHIGH FLORAL COMPANY 
Maple & Church Sts., Bethlehem, Pa. 














WORLD'S LARGEST 
FREE IRIS LISTING 
Reserve your Free catalog NOW. Over 1900 
hardy acclimated varieties Iris now growing 
— also choice Peonies, Poppies & Chrysanthe- 
mums. 


FAIR CHANCE FARM 


| BOX 6 BELOIT, KANSAS 


Peay ae 
Our New Hasdy on 


_ CHRYSANTHEMUM 


| A lovely formal flower of deep lavender pink. A gem for 
| the garden; a dream for cutting. Send for descriptive folder 
of this and other outstanding varieties. 


FLORALANE NURSERY South Haven, 





Michigan 





LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 


A Cesena Oy tntooestin yi, TRAINING, covering your 


resiceet both those who wish to Bam 
L NDSCAPERS. "DESIGNERS GARDENER and 
those who wish to learn for their OW 
URE. Enroll now! SEND TODAY TORS HLLOSTRATED 
BOOK FREE! APPROVED FOR VETE 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE uauuaaen 
Dept. L-4, 31@ Se. Robertson, Los Angeles 36, Cal. 


HORTICULTURE 
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TREE-LAND brings you 


AZALEAS 


from HOLLAND 





Guaranteed to Grow 


WE GUARANTEE ALL AZALEAS TO BE OF FIRST 
QUALITY AND TO BE IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION, SO 
THAT WITH REASONABLE CARE LOSSES WILL BE RE- 
DUCED TO A MINIMUM. SHOULD ANY PLANT PUR- 
CHASED FROM US FAIL TO GROW WITHIN SIXTY 
DAYS WE WILL REPLACE FREE OF CHARGE. 








Again we are proud to offer another 
collection of beautiful and rare varieties 
of Azaleas. Absolutely hardy anywhere 
in New England in a breath-taking array 
of colors ranging from pure whites and 
yellows through the oranges and reds to 
purples in 15-18 inch sizes that will 
bloom in May. 


$3.50 each Choice of any 6 plants $18.00 April delivery 


AZALEA Mollis named varieties 


ANTHONY KOSTER « Deep Yellow 
ALPHONSE LAVALEE « Orange Red 
BOUQUET D’ORANGE - Vivid Orange 
COMTE DEQUINCY : Canary Yellow 
CONSUL CERESOLE - Deep Pink 


COMTE DE GOMER : Soft Red 
BABEUF « Deep Red 

HUGO HARDYZER - Orange Red 
J. C. VANTOL « Red 

W. E. GUMBLETON - Yellow 


AZALEA Mollis (Sinensis) named varieties 


DR. REICHENBACK - Salmon 
EMILE LIEBIG « Salmon Red 
FRANS VANDERBOM - Orange Brilliant 


HORTULANUS WITTE « Orange Yellow 
HUGO KOSTER « Orange Salmon 
NOCOLAS BEETS « Orange Yellow 





T. J. SEIDEL « Deep Salmon 


AZALEA pontica named varieties, single flowering 


BEAUTE CELESTE « Bright Pink 
BOUQUET DEFLORE -« Soft Pink 
COCCINEA SPECIOSA + Deep Orange 
GENERAL TRAUFF - Violet Red 
GLORIA MUNDI « Deep Orange 
WILLIAM III + Orange 


IGNAEA NOVA « Purple Red 
NANCY WATERER - Yellow 
PALLAS « Red 

UNIQUE « Deep Yellow 
DAVIESI «+ White 

PUCELLE « Purple Red 


AZALEA pontica named double varieties 


BARTHOLS LAZARRI « Deep Yellow 
BIJON DE GANDBRUGGE « Deep Pink 


NARCISSIFLORA « Yellow 
RAPHAEL DESMET « Rose and White 





AZALEA Mollis (Sinensis) new varieties 


$4.00 each 
COLONEL FR. DURHAM - Deep Yellow 
DIRECTOR MOERLANDS « Golden Yellow 
EVENING GLOW « Glowing Red 
FLORADORA « Orange, Red Spots 
KOSTERS BRILLIANTRED « Orange Red 


6 for $20.00 
LEMONORA « Apricot 
ORANGA « Deep Orange 
PRINCESS JULIANA - Yellow, Salmon Edged 
SPEKS BRILLIANT « Red with Yellow 
VAN GMEIST «+ Orange Red 





TREE-LAND, INC. 
New England’s Finest Nursery Stock 


899 MEMORIAL DRIVE 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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You can bank on it — every spring, insects and 
pests keep their annual appointment to work 
their depredations on the trees that mean so 
much to your home in both beauty and value. 
Fight their destruction by spraying early and 
wisely — the right spray, the right method, at 
the right time. Spray now, the Bartlett Way... 








— the scientific way backed by the knowledge and 
Thstadnatag "Ht 90-400 ETE COUPON FOR experience of the Bartlett Tree Research Lab- 
a PROMPT CONSULTATION TO PROTECT tori d Extensive E senate Chemeaal 







em ee ae : 
The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. : 
Stamford, Connecticut ' 
ra a 


Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me 


{ 
i 

to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. T R t T O 
E EXPERT CO. 
i 
I 
i 





HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 











oF BRANCH OFFICES: ,,. . ‘ 
I Milford, Peterboro, N.H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, 
| LY ere ee “pa ONE Pee ae ee f Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; 






East Providence, R.I.; Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, 






STATE TEL Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N.Y.; Englewood, Orange, 
A ss nw diy egret 94 4 + ees Fst oS Bees © 2 ys. 6 Plainfield, N.J.; Chambersburg, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), Paoli, Red Lion, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Be*hesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Marion, Ind.; Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, 

SA GY EN GA ea A BE Com Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, W. Va. 







